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DUNBLANE, 

JPEBTB8HIRE. 

Dunblane is supposed to have been originally a cell of 
tbe earliest Christian clergy in Scotland ; it is certainly 
of yeiy considerable antiquity^ and became at length of 
such importance as to be erected into a bishopric. Its 
name is said to be derived from dun, an eminence or 
height, and St. Blane, the tutelary saint of the place. 

The cathedral was built by king David about the 
year 114S, and the see was probably founded by him at 
the same time. The greater part of this superb edifice 
is still standing, though it is principally unroofed, and 
in a gradual state of decay ; excepting the choir, which 
is kept in repair, and used as the parochial church. The 
leqgth of the whole building is 216 feet, and its breadth 
seventy-six ; the height of the wall fifty feet, and of the 
tower 128. Some walls of the various offices and parts 
of the bishop's palace are still visible, which demonstrate 
the buildings to have been elegant and extensive ; th« 
whole site in its present state is impressively grand, 
displaying a range of venerable and hoary ruin which is 
rarely to be seen. Within the choir are several of the 
chorister's oaken seats entire ; on these are carved an- 
tique and grotesque figures, among which may be traced 
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DUNSLAMS* 

m resemblance of cats, foxes, owls, and other creatures* 
At the west end are upwards of thirty prebendaries* 
stalls; on the right side of the entrance is the bishop's 
seat, on the left, that of the dean, both of oak, and 
most beautifully carved. In the centre of the choir se* 
▼esal large blue stones still indicate the graves of the 
bishops and deans ; some of them were formerly orna* 
mented with plates of brass. Behind one of the modern 
seats is a niche, containing the figure of a bishop, as large 
as life ; he is habited in pontificals, having the mitre on 
his head. Under the cathedral are many sejmlchral 
vaults. The families of Stirling, Keir, and Chisholm, 
the Dmmmonds of Cromlix and Strathallan, and many 
other houses of ancient name, have separate burial places 
in the cathedral. 

In the year 166S Dr. Robert Leighton was conse- 
crated bishop of Dunblane ; and a few years afterwards 
translated to the archbishopric of Glasgow. He be« 
iqueathed his valuable library for the use of the clergy 
and others of the diocese of Dunblane, with funds for 
its support. This library with its funds were put under 
the charge and direction of the right hon. the viscount of 
Strathallan, sir Hugh Paterson of Bannockbum, sir 
James Campbell of Aberuchill, John Graham, commis- 
sary (ierk of Dunblane, and their heirs male, the minis- 
ter of Dunblane for the time being, and two other cler> 
gymen of the presbytery of Dunblane, chosen by the sy- 
•od of Perth and Stirling. Under the direction of these 



BONBLAVS* 

^ontoriy fhU library has receifed inaoy additionty aftd 
is now a moai vatnable and useful ooUcction. 

In the times of the bishops and dignified cleify» 
their residences were resorted to by the great families, at 
metropolitan cities now are. Of this DnnUane aflbids 
many examples, such as Montr^$e JjodgiMg, dee.; bat 
they are all by the waste of time now nearly dtmofisliedy 
excepting that of viscount Stratballan, which is still 
standing, and inhabited. This mansion shews^ from ita 
ancient and stately apartments, the dignity of its former 
owners ; it is only known by the name of *^ My Lord's 
House." The family of Strathallan, now represented by 
general Andrew Drummond, were proprietors of tlia 
fine estate of Cromlii, to which this house was attached. 

The principal proprietor of Dunblane, is now Mr. 
Stirling of Kippendavie, who liberally took the lead in 
a sufaaoiption appropriated not only for the preserva- 
tion of the remains of the cathedral in general, but mora 
particularly for opening and glaaing the ipiignificeBt 
east window of the chmr, the beauties of which for 
many years remained unnoticed and unknown, from 
having been built up in the more barbarous ages with 
stone and lime. 

The river Allan, upon the banks of which the vil* 
lage and cathedral of Dunblane are agreeably situated, 
affords a variety of fine specimens of beautiful and roman* 
tic scenery. This river rises in Gleneagles, in the parish 
of Blackford, on the northern side of the Ochills, about 
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tbe difltan^ of eleven miles from Dunblane. It abonnds 
with Burn-troatfl, and in some places with pike $ salmon, 
gilses> and Sea trout, are also got during the summer 
floods. The course of the rirer is rapid for several miles ; 
afterwards it flows in beautiful curves through wide and 
fertile meadows ; and in the last part of its course it ia 
again rapid, its banks steep, mostly covered with wood, 
and boldly romantic, more particularly so near Kippenross, 
which has a walk branching from the Inn at Dunblane, 
eonsiderably elevated above the banks of the river, and 
about a mile in length, being inclosed on either side with 
fbll-grown beeches, and having its declivity adorned with 
a variety of lesser trees : this pleasant avenue terminates 
near the house of John Stirling, esq. of Kippendavie, 
Near this mansion, amidst the romantic beauties of the 
place, stands the largest sycamore tree to be found in 
Great Britain : the height of its trunk is thirteen feet, 
the circumference of the bottom twenty-seven, and at 
about sis feet from the ground, which is its smallest 
girth, it measures eighteen feet $ at the ramifications of 
its branches its rotund is thirty feet : one of its main 
Hmbs was .blown away some time ago, the renuuning five 
are of uncommon magnitude. From this tree to the 
bridge of Allan, a distance of two miles, there is a foot- 
path commanding a prospect, which in point of romantic 
and picturesque grandeur is scarcely to be exceeded. The 
river Allan ultimately falls into the Forth, a little «bove 
Stirling bridge. The classical reader will recoUect^that 



IWNBLAMB* 

the Scottish burd Burns has made the banks of the AlUft 
tjbe subject of one of his most beautiful songs. 

A few miles to the eastward of Dunblane is Demyet» 
which forms the south*wcst extremity of the Ochill hills; 
it rises 1345 feet in perpendicular height from the valley 
of the Forth. Its summit presents a view> which fof 
beauty, richness, and extent, yields perhaps to none ia 
the united kingdom, if it is surpassed by any in Europe* 

On the way from Dunblane to Demyet is the Sheriff 
Muir, where the battle of that name (sometimes called 
Dunblane) was fought in 1715 between the adherents of 
the house of Stewart under the earl of Marr, and the 
troops of George I. commanded by John, duke of Afgyle. 
The right and left wings of each were defeated, but th« 
superior generalship of the duke secured the victory to 
his majesty's arms. 

Some miles to the northward of Dunblane, and near 
the banks of the Allan towards its source, is the Roman 
camp at Ardoch, which being the most complete in 
Scotland is worthy of particular attention. Its situation 
gave it many advantages, being on the north-west side of 
a deep moss that runs a great way eastward. On the 
west side, it is partly defended by the steep bank of the 
water of Knatk, which bank rises perpendicularly ber 
tween forty and fifty feet, The north and east sides be- 
ing most exposed, very particular care was taken to de- 
fend them, independent of the regular lines of fortifica- 
tion. Here are no less than five parallel rows of ditches 



DUNBLANE. 

perfectly entire, whereas on the west side therfe were 
only two rows of these ditches. The i^eneral's quarters, 
or prdptorhtm, the roads and lines of coramunication with 
a larg^er (but not so strongly fortified) camp, posts of 
observation, signal posts, &c. are still distinctly to be 
seen. 

The whole of the lower part of the country along the 
Allan and the neighbouring rivers to the westward, in- 
cluding the Teath, the Forth, and their tributary 
streams, which flow through the districts of Monteath 
and Strathallan, rests on a beautiful exposure to theisouth, 
the spacious valley of the Forth above Stirling forming 
the base ; beyond which rises, with a bold and regular 
front, a range of hills stretching from Stirling to Dum- 
barton. The chain of the Ochills forms the eastern 
boundary of this district, whilst the back ground to the 
north and west is composed of the lofty and imposing 
features of the celebrated Alpine chain of mountains, 
called the Grampians^ containing successively the peak« 
of fienvorlick, Benmore, Benlede, Benvenue, and Ben- 
lomond. 

In the centre of this grand amphitheatre is situated 
Doune castle, about three miles distant from Dunblane. 

The date of the construction of this ancient baronial 
fabric is unknown — tradition reports it to have been built 
by Murdoch, duke of Albany, who was executed on a 
hill within sight of it. 

It is very probable that the town is coeval with the 
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castle ; but when the church at Doune was built in tbt 
year 1766, there were very few houses^ except some scat* 
tered huts; since that period however the vacancies have 
been supplied with neat buildings covered with slate. 
The town consists of one street, of a commodious breadth, 
running from the bridge of Ardoch a considerable distance 
west, to a point where the roads from the bridge of Teath 
and Callender meet. On this point a very neat market^ 
cross is erected, and passing the cross, the streets divide 
with the road, each division continuing to two bridges 
thrown across a small rivulet that runs south to the 
Teath— the three streets thus situated form exactly the 
letter Y. Nature has pointed out this spot as a place 
of strength, at least well suited to the art of war, in 
ancient times ; and it is more than probable that at a 
very early period it was occupied by some fortification 
long before the present edifice was erected. This is the 
more likely, when it is considered that the present castle 
was built by one of the earls of Monteath ; at a time when 
Monteatb was a lordship of regality, it is natural to pre- 
sume that the family would have called the edifice the 
castle of Monteatb, after the lordship to which it belong- 
ed ; but having called it Doune, we may suppose that 
this was the ancient name of the spot whereon the build- 
ing was erected. 

For size and strength the castle exceeds most in 
Scotland, those of Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dumbar- 
ton excepted. The walls are about thirty feet high and 
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ten thick. The tower ii on the iiorUi<«ast eornery ead 
what remaiiis of it u aboat eighty feet high, but its 
massy aixe and thickness dettacts greatly from its lofty 
appearance. The north-west comer was formerly the 
family residence. The quadrangle, each side of which 
is ninety-six feet, is inclosed by the strong wall already 
mentioned. The great gateway enters from the north ; 
its iron gate and bars are still entire. There are several 
cellars and prisons on the groinnd jBoor on each side of 
the entry. From the great area you ascend to the tower 
and nortii-west corner of the bulling by two suits of 
stairs, opposite to each other, which appear to have been 
once shaded by i^ roof supported with stone pillars, now 
in ruins. 

The western stairs lead to a spacious lobby that divides 
the kitchen from the great ball. The hall is sixty-three 
feet long by twenty-five feet wide, and the roof appears to 
have been covered with stone ; but nothing now remains 
excepting the bare walls. The kitchen chimney extends 
the whole breadth of the room ; supported by a strong 
arch, still entire. . The whole building on the western 
side bears the marks of ancient grandeur and magnifi- 
cence. 

The eastern stairs lead to the apartments in the 
tower. The first room is spacious, with an arched roof 
and a large chimney, containing a middle pillar. This 
room communicates with the great hall already described, 
at the north-west corner^ and Was probably the dining 
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roow ; this part of the buildiDS htiag formerly tlw hnify 
residence. 

From the eoutb-east comer of the dining room a nar- 
row stone stair, descending; by a subterraneous passage, 
leads to a cell or dungeony under the north side of the 
room, into which no light is admitted but from a room 
aboTCy through a small square hole in the arched roof of 
the dungeon, probably left for the purpose of preventing 
sttfibcation, and to let down the scanty pittance of the 
captive. Johnson relates, that a conspirator being de- 
tected in a design against the life of a chief (Macdonald), 
was taken to one of these dungeons in his castle, and 
** when he was hungry they let down a plentiful meal of 
salted meat, and when, after his repast, he called for 
drink, conveyed to him a cup, which when he lifted the 
lid he found empty. From that time they visited him no 
more, but left hivi to perish in solitude and darkness."* 

The first time a notice of Doune castle occurs in his- 
tory, b sir James Stewart of Beath being appointed con- 
stable thereof by James V. The son of sir James, in the 
year l505,obUuned a charter under the great seal of cer« 
tain lands, to be called the barony of Doune. He was a 
^ steady friend of queen Mary during the civil wars, when 
this castle was always a safe retreat to the loyalists. 

Before the abolition of hereditary offices, courts 
were held here in a room kept in repair for the purpose. 

In the rebellion in 1745 it was occupied by the re- 
bels) who planted a twelve-pooader in one of the windowt 



DUKILANB. 

and several swivels on the parapets: these gons wer» 
brought from a merchant-ship which had fallen into their 
hands. On its being evaeoated by the rebels, an engi- 
neer was sent down by government to survey the castle^ 
with an intention to repair and fortify it, if capable of 
being made tenable. But it is probable be reported to the 
contrary, as it has been neglected and suffered to fall 
into ruin. It is now the property of the earl of Moray* 
who has lately repaired the wall to prevent farther dila- 
pidation. 

This castle is beautifully and strongly situated on «r 
mound, and is accessible on one side only. On two sides, 
it is surrounded by the river Teath. 

The character of the scenery connected with this 
river is now too generally known to require description. 
It is necessary only to mention that the whole of, that 
scenery, which is immortalized by the poem of the Lady 
of the Lake, is upon this river, and its parent lakes, 
including Loch Catherine, Loch Acbry, Loch Venacbory 
Glen Finglas, &c. on the one branch of the river, and 
Loch Lubnaig, the pass of Leny, &c. on the other. 

A third side of Doune castle is defended by the steep 
banks of the Ardoch, sometimes called the water of KIK 
bryde, from' the castle of that name, which is beautifully 
situated on a precipice that hangs over the stream, and 
which anciently was the baronial residence of the earls of 
Monteath, and now occupied by sir James Campbell of 
AbcrochilL This stream rises from a laHe called Lock 



Maghiig^^ which is nearly cirenhir, and about a mUe ia 
diameter. 

Tradition, as already obtcnredy reports that the cas- 
tle of Doune was built by Murdoch, duke of Albany and 
earl of Monteath and Fife ; but however much we may be 
disposed to give credit to local tradition, yet the aceount 
of the life of that unfortunate nobleman leaves great room 
to doubt how far it was possible for him to rear such aa 
edifice. 

Murdoch was the grandson of Robert, second king 
of Scotland ; his father was created earl of Monteath in 
the year 1970, and in 1398 duke of Albany : in 1406 he 
succeeded to the government, on the death of his brother 
Robert the third, and governed Scotland fifteen years. 
In the year 1401 Murdoch was taken prisoner by the £ng« 
lish at the battle of Honalden, and detained till exchanged 
for Percy in 1411 ; and on the Sd of September 1480, he 
succeeded bis father in the government ; but being of a 
sluggish disposition, and scarce fit to manage his own 
family, he was obliged to resign the government in four 
years, and so could have neither the time nor Judgment 
necessary for such a building as Doune castle. Perhaps 
it might be contrived by Murdoch's father, who was a 
man of a bold, enterprising spirit, generous and humane, 
and much esteemed by all ranks of people at home and 
abroad : but any account of the tme date of the castle 
can amount only to probability. 

The misfortunes of Murdoch seem equal to his u 



leoee ; fsr after bdnf^ pikoaer in a fbragn cmmtiy tea 
yean, be led a retired life until the death of his fether, 
when he e n tered on lusahoit reign of four years as re- 
gent over Seotland, and soon beeame overwhebned with 
the load of state alEurs : his irsignatkin was suddenly 
followed by an aeensaiion of high treason against Mm and 
hit two sonSy Walter and Alexander, and Duncan, earl 
of Lennox, his father-in-law, who were seised and car« 
ried prisoners to Stirling ; Murdoch was taken betwixt 
Doune and Dumblane, at a small rivulet, which was 
therefore called Murdoch's ford, and it retains that name 
to this day. 

In the summer of 1483 the prisoners were tried, 
eondemned, and beheaded on one of the Goven bills, to 
the north of Stirling castle, about half way from the 
castle to the bridge. Isabella, Murdoch's wife, being car- 
ried from Doune castle to the castle of Tantallan, in Lo- 
thian, the heads of her father, husband, and cbildrea 
were sent to her in the prison, to try if impatient of grief 
she would reveal the supposed treason, but her answer 
was noble and elevated: That if the crimes objected were 
true, the king had done justly and according to law. 
Murdoch, his lady, and two sons, are entombed in their 
family burial place> in the small island of the Loch of 
Monteath. ' 



THE STAKE STBEET^ 

SUSSEX. 

This is one of the Roman roadsy amonp many otfiervy 
not mentioned in the Itinerary of Antonine, although 
well known the whole way from Chichester (the Megn0 
of the Romans) to London. 

The nulitary ways of the Romans were constructed 
with considerable ingenuity and labour, and may be de- 
scribed as a causeway of ten or twelve feet high : they led 
in a direct line from one town to another, which was sel- 
dom a greater distance than fifteen or twenty miles. The 
materials used in their construction were generally taken 
from the neighbourhood through which they passed, such 
as flint in the chalky districts, and stone where it most 
abounded: in some instances the surface was covered 
with pebbles or gravel. 

When we consider the great progress of cultivation, 
and the continual change in the inhabitants of this coun- 
try for the last 1800 years, it is hardly fair to expect 
traces of all the Roman roads, or the most trifling marks 
even of the military posts that were constructed on them : 
but in the instance before us we have a fine specimen^ 
called the Stancy or S^oae-street. This road came from 
London, and entered the county of Sussex by Oakwood, 



uaA'ptming bj SBnfold and BiBinshiint, entered Polbo- 
ffDqgfa ; whence it goes to vudi HardbaB, Coldwahham* 
■nd asceo^ng tlie steep aeolivity of Bignor lull> passes 
over dating beacon, from which spot our Drawing was 
made. Here the view opens with amaxing grandeur; the 
road keeping its coaise over some inegnlar ground to the 
North Wood^ throogfa whidi it passes, and is again visi- 
Ue over the comer of Halnaker Down, fiiUing in with 
the present turnpike at Hahiakery and approaehing 
the Roman station at Chichester. In the extreme dis- 
tance is the Isle of Wight, with a large portion of the 
English Channel, and Spithead on the right: perhaps 
there are few situations in the kingdom that present a 
liew so grand and interesting* 
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ANCIENT COFFIN LID AT ARDCHATTAN, 

ARGVLESHIRE. 

Of the ancient priory of Ardchattan^ founded in tbe 
thirteenth centuiy by John M'Dougal, some consi« 
derable remains still exists forming tbe residents of D. 
Campbell, esq. : tbe principal part of tbe edifice was 
destroyed by fire a short time before the Restoration, and 
tbe present dwelling, which was the hall of the monas- 
tery, was fitted up soon afterwards. Among other remains 
of the ancient interior is a curious recess with a groined 
loof, called the friar's closet ; several windows, with the 
^»oery aln^^t entire, and the greater part of the chapel, 
•continue to mark the architectural style of this establish- 
ment : the principal part of the site is now used as a bu* 
rial ground, in which are several ancient monuments. 

The relic here represented was discovered in this ce- 
metery a little lower than tbe surface of the earth, a few 
years ago ; and it now remains uncovered for the inspec- 
tion of the curious ; it contains an inscription in Latin, 
translated as follows : " Here lie M'Dougal and Duncan, 
«l80 Dougal tbeir successsor, the first two of whom de- 
scended from tbe same father and mother ; but Dougal, 
who erected this monument, was by a former unions he 
4i€d in th« year 150S." 
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htiuidiitricftitDoAtke 
It VMiitinted betveea tvo hOk, one called Am aurefiii- 
dUa,«tlieliiUof SBadrn'sson:** and tlie other, much 
saperior in height. Is named dna bkmil «■ rigk^ '* the 
hill of the iung't town." A street paved with common 
stones, mnning from the foot of one hill to the other ; 
is stiD called the MaikK Street, and another place, at a 
little distance, is named the Meal Street. A few years 
ago a man catting plats in a moss between the two hills, 
fonnd one of the wooden pipes that conveyed the water 
from one hiU to the other, at the depth of five feet below 
the surface ; no traees of any distinct boildings or forti- 
fications are to be found on either side of the hills, the 
foundations having been dog up for the purpose of erect- 
ing houses in the neighbouihood. There is a tradition 
among the lower orders that this dty was destroyed by 
fire from Heaven. 



CANONBVRT^ 

MIDDLESEX. 

Tbs BUiior of OuBonfaury stands in the p&rish of St. 
Maiyt Islington, upon an eminence which commands a 
fine pfospeet of the surrounding country and the metro- 
polia. This manor is supposed to have been given by 
Ralph de Berners to the prioiy of St. Bartholomew^ in 
Smithfield ; it was enumerated among other posiessions 
of that house in the reign of Heniy III. The prior of 
the canons of St. Bartholomew afterwards had his resi- 
dence here, hence its name Canonsbury, bury signifying 
bower, or buigh, a dwelling. Upon the dissolution the 
estate was given to lord Cromwell, who being soon after 
attainted, it reverted to the crown, and a rent charge of 
a6S0p«r annum was taken from it, as part of the jointure 
of the divorced Ann of Cleves. Edward VI. granted this 
manor to John Dudley, duke of Northumberland ; by 
his attainder and death it came again to the crown, and 
^was given by queen Mary to sir John Spencer, who is 
aaid to have been the richest subject of that time ; his 
heiress marrying the earl of Northampton, conveyed the 
manor to that noble family. 

The greatest part of the ancient residence is now 
taken down; what remains consists of a lofty brick 
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feH tqnafeaBd fifty-dgfat bish, with 
■ome a4HMnia|» eicctwns and UMjge fngments of the park 
walls : the latter aic daily givioff way to the enonnous 
•yrtem of boiMing now canying on here, as well as in 
evefy other direction near the metropolis. The pre- 
sent remaios of Canonboiy appear to have been erected 
by William Bolton, prior of St. Bartholomew, some 
time between the years 1509 and 1532, as well on ac*- 
count of his device, a bolt and tun, which still remains 
cot in stone upon various parts of the walls, as from the 
style of the buildings, which are evidently of that period; 
the inside of the square tower retains much of its original 
appearance, and is ornamented with pannelling, curiously 
carved, though in greater part daubed and disguised with 
faint and paper hangings. 
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MONUMENT IN PELYNT CHURCH^ 

CORNWALL. 

Peltnt Church, near Looe, in Cornwall^ is of consider- 
able antiquity, being in a mixed style of Saxon and Gothic 
architecture : it consists of two main aisles, with a navef 
transcept, and chancel, and two side aisles, one ciUledTre- 
lawney, and the other Bake. In the former are four marbla 
stones, with appropriate inscriptions, to the memory of 
some of theTrelawneys ; underneath is a vault, in whick 
the remains of several of the same family, including tha 
bishop, have been deposited : also Mrs. Pole, the mother 
of the present Mr. Pole Carew. In the other, or Bake 
aisl^, on a plain slate stone, is a figure at full length, 
representing • Achym, esq. who formerly was pos- 
sessed of a considerable estate in this parish. There ara 
several other funereal devices upon different parts of the 
walb. The principal ornament of the Church is a large 
marble Monument, erected to the memory of Francis 
BuUer, esq. who died September 7, 1615 ; he was settled 
at Tregarrick, in the parish of Pelynt, and descended by 
his mother from the elder branch of the Courtenays, 
earls of Devonshire and barons of Oakhampton, which 
titles became extinct by the death of Edward, earl of 
Devonshire^ at Padua, in 1556. Francis Boiler was the 
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Iidlicr of sir Richafd Buller, knt. of ShiUiogrhftm, in 
Cornwally who was the ancestor of John Francis Buller> 
esq. ; this gentleman, at consideraUe cost, repaired the 
monument of his ancestor in Pelynt Church, about the 
year 1796. His great grandson, James Buller, esq. of 
Downesj in the county of Devon, and of ShiUingham, in 
Cornwall, is at this time one of the representatives In 
parliament for the city of Euter. 
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FARLEY CASTLE, 



SOMERSETSHIRE. 



The village of Farley is beautifully situated within about 
six n^les of Bath. It was bestowed by William the Con- 
queror upon one of his followers, at whose death it re- 
verted to the crown, and was given by William Rufus to 
Hugh de Montfort, afnative of Normandy. In the latter 
years of Henry III. sir Henry de Montfort had his baro- 
sual residence at this place, which gave rise to its appel- 
lation of ifarley Montfort ; it afterwards by purchase be- 
came part of the possession of Thomas, lord Hungerford^ 
and continued in his family as a chief seat for the space 
of nearly 900 years : during this period it received many 
additions and alterations, and was esteemed a fortress 
of considerable importance. Like the generality of these 
warlike structures, it has been gradually decaying, and 
now presents a most romantic scene. Its ruins stand on 
the northern acclivity of a rocky hill, embowered with 
oaks, walnut trees, and poplars. It consisted of two 
courts or wards, lying north and south; the court 
northward was 180 feet in length from east to west» 
and 144 feet in breadth from north to south ; and wa» 
flanked by four round towers sixty feet in height. Each 
of these towers> the walls of which are five feet thick,. 



were originally dfirided into three stories, tlie apattmento 
lighted by narrow windows and embruores. The walls of 
the south-east and sonth-west towers are still remaining, 
and beautifully veiled with ivy. More than half also of the 
north-east tower is still standing; the southern wall being 
fidlen down, the windows and old chimney pieces, inter- 
woven with ivy and wild roses, appear to view. The north- 
west tower is quite down, as are also almost all the in* 
termediate walls and building, except a small portion 
of the parapet northward, which overlooks a deep dell, 
shaded with the thickest wood. Iji this court stood the 
great hall and the state apartments, which (if tradition 
speaks the truth) were not to be equalled in grandeur by 
any structure in this part of England, being decorated 
with rich tapestry, exquisite sculpture, and beautiful 
paintings. The hall was a very large and long apartment, 
hung round with armour worn by its martial possessors, 
and spoils brought from Cressy, Poictiers, Agincourt, 
and Calais. But of these buildings, which towards the 
close of the last century were nearly entire, the smallest 
remnant now is not left standing, the whole area of the 
court being rudely strewed with the ruins, which lie in 
heaps, covered with weeds and luxuriant herbage. A 
large gateway led from this to the southern court, in 
which were the offices, stables, storcrbouses, and guard 
rooms; the principal entrance was on the east side, 
through an embattled gate-house, the shell of which is 
still fttandiog; before it there was formerly a draw- bridge 
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•Ver a deep moat, which surrounded the whole cattle 3 
the holes through which the pullies of the bridge paiie4 
are still visible in the gateway wall^ and over the arch art 
the arms and crest of the Hungerfords, richly sculptured 
In the stone. On the eastern side of this court stands the 
chapel, to which there is a descent of several steps i thit 
building has of late years been repaired ; it consists of a 
nave and chantry chapel on the north side, the former fifty* 
six feet in length, and nineteen and a half in breadth i 
the latter twenty feet in length, and fourteen in breadth. 
The altar slab is of ridi granite: against the. south wall 
stands the old pulpit, and underneath it are several piecea 
of armour, such as a head-piece, breast-plate, with a 
saddle, brought hither in an old chest from the castle 
hall before the time of its demolition. Behind the cha* 
pel stands the old habitation of lord Walter Hungerford's^ 
two chantry priests, now converted Into a dairy; the 
external walls of this part of the castle retain some of 
their pristine battlements. In this Castle was born Mar<> 
garet Plantagenet, daughter of George, duke of Clarence, 
brother of king Edward IV. This lady was heiress to her 
brother Edward and to her grandfather Richard Neville, 
earls of Salisbury and Warwick, and was in 151S created 
countess 6f Salisbury by king Henry VIII. She married 
sir Richard Pole, knt. by whom she had four sons ; the 
youngest of them, Reginald, was the pope's cardinal, by 
whose political manoeuvres, she. and her whole family 
were involved in much difficulty and trouble^ and she 
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WM lit length beheaded in the Tower of Liondon» Iffty ST, 
IMly after havinf^ been closely confined two yean in 
)^risoa. Her eldest son Henry Pole, lord Montafoe, 
had sailered the samd fate before her in 1538. 

The village of Farley is bat small, containing about 
twenty fomiUes ; the living is rectorial, in the deanery of 
Frome. In 1892 this rectory was rated at eight markf 
nine shillings and fowrpenee $ the abbot of Cirencester 
receiving out of it an annual pension of 4t. The parish 
«hurch stands on an eminence ^Krathward from the Cas* 
tie, and is of one sdsle, ninety-two feet in length and 
twenty-four in breadth. At the west end is a small tower^ 
containing five bells. 



HEVER CASTLE, 

KENT. 

Hever Castle was the ancient seat of a family of that 
name. It was erected in the time of Edward III. by 
William de Hever, who had obtained the king's license 
to ** embattle his. manor-house," as well as to have 
liberty of free warren within this demesne. His two 
daughters and coheiresses conveyed it in marriage to 
the families of Cobham and Brocas ; the former, who 
had acquired the whole by purchase, afterwards sold the 
entire estate to sir Geoffrey Boleyn, a wealthy mercer of 
London, and lord mayor of that city, in the thirty-seventh 
of Henry VI. and great grandfather to Anne Boleyn, tho 
unfortunate queen of Henry VIII. and mother to queen 
Elizabeth. 

On the decease of sir Thomas Boleyn, K. G. earl of 
Wiltshire and Ormond, and father to the unfortunate 
Anne, Henry seized this estate as in right of his late 
wife; and afterwards enlarged it by purchases from 
others of her family. The next possesser was Anne of 
Cleves ; who, after her divorce, had settled on her this 
and other adjoining manors for life, or so long as she 
should remain in the kingdom, at the yearly rent of 
£9$ : 13 : 3|. She made Hever Castle her general place 
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^f residence ; and died here in the fourth and fifth of 
I'hilip and Mary. In the same year these estates were 
sold by commissioners authoriEed by the crown ,to sir 
Edvrard Waldegrave, lord chamberlain to the queen's 
household ; who, on the accession of Elizabeth, was divest- 
ed of all bis employments, and committed to the tower, 
where he died in 1561. The manors of Hever-Cobhatfi 
and Hever-Brocas, have since passed through diflSerent 
families to the Medleys, of Sussex. 

Hever Castle is a very fine and venerable ruin ; 
it is surrounded by a moat, supplied with water by the 
river Eden. The entrance gateway, which consists of a 
centre, flanked by towers, is embattled, and strongly 
machicolated, and also defended by a portcullis. The 
great staircase communicates with various chambers, 
wainscotted with small oaken pannels, and a long gal- 
lery, having a curious ornamented ceiling in stucco. 
The windows of the staircase display several shields in 
painted glass, collected from different parts of the Castle, 
charged with the arms and alliances of the Boleyns, &e. 
A small recess or apartment, opening from the gallery, 
is said to have been occasionally used by Henry as a 
council-chamber. At the upper end of the gallery, part 
of the floor lifts up, and discovers a narrow gloomy de- 
scent, leading as far as the moat, and called the dun- 
geon. 
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ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 

KENT. 

Thb Catliedral at Rochester stands at a little distance to 
the south of the High Street, and east from, the castle, 
the walls of the precinets running parallel with the castle 
ditch. It is built in the form of a double cross ; and 
consists of a nave and aisles, two trancepts, and a choir, 
with a low tower and spire. This edifice exhibits spe- 
cimens of the architecture of at least four distinct eras. 
The nave and west front, with some exceptions, were 
the work of the Norman Gundulph, together with the 
massive bell'tower, which stands between the transcepts, 
on the north side, and still bears his name. The 
tsboir and upper transcept were erected in the reigns 
of king John and Henry III. by the sacrist, William 
de Hoo, with the produce of the oblations made at the 
shrine of St. William, On approaching the west en- 
trance of this interesting pile, the beholder cannot but 
be struck with the magnificence of design, and rich- 
ness of decoration, which, notwitstanding the ravages of 
time and the innovations of modern architects, are still 
observable throtigliout. The principal doorway opens in 
the centre, under a beautifully recessed seihicircular 
arch, consisting of a variety of mouldings, supported by 
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four entire colamns, and a semi-column on each side. 
The capitals are composed of wreathed foliage, from 
which proceeds the heads of birds and other animals. All 
the mouldings of the arch are decorated by sculptures | 
the principal of them representing twisted branches, 
and curled leaves, with a variety of small animals and 
human heads, in rich open work. The transom, which 
rests upon the imposts of the arch, is composed of eight 
stones, ingeniously dove-tailed together, the outer faces 
of which are sculptured with the figures of the Apostles. 
In the space above is a representation of the Saviour, 
seated, with a book, open, in one hand, and the other 
radsed, as in the act of benediction, and on each side is 
an angel inclining towards him, together with the sym- 
bols of the Evangelists, t'rom the other remains of the 
ancient parts of this front, it appears to have consisted 
of four ranges of small arches, some of which are inter- 
sected ; having richly ornamented mouldings, and exhU 
biting a vast variety in the designs of the capitals, and 
fiutings of the pillars, scarcely any two being alike. Many 
of the recesses beneath the arches, as well as the spaces 
between the different lower range of pillars, are wrought 
heads of animals, projecting, and looking towards each 
other, it seems also from various represensations drawn 
in the beginning of the past century, that this front had 
originally four octagonal towers, which rose above the 
roof to the height of two stories, and terminated in 
pyramids; only one of these is now standing; that 
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nearest to the centre, on the north side, was probably 
rebuilt in a different form, at the time when a con- 
siderable portion of the middle of this front was re- 
moved to make room for the spacious pointed lurched 
window which now occupies it, and which consists 
of sixteen larger lights, and numerous smaller ones in 
the arch abore. The two other octagonal towers, which 
occupied the extremities to the north and south, have 
been removed within the last forty years : the northern 
tower was pulled down to the foundation, and rebuilt 
in a style intended to bear some resemblance to the ori- 
ginal : yet the similitude is but slight. A whole-length 
statue, however, of Gundulph, the founder, standing 
on a shrine in pontificals, with his crozier across his 
breast, was carefully preserved, and fixed in front of 
the new tower, where it now remains. His mitre has 
been since broken off, and his right hand, which is stated 
to have held the representation of a church, is also de- 
stroyed. 

Excepting the west front, the whole remaining exte- 
rior of the Cathedral must be considered as extremely 
plain, if not altogether destitute of ornament. The ends 
of the west transcept and the chapels of St. Mary 
and St. Edward, are supported by buttresses ; this is not 
the case with the choir, the ponderous roof of which 
has been suffered to depend entirely on the thick- 
ness of its wall, aided by a collateral support from the 
several towers of its transcept and east end. From the 
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west door is a descent of several stairs to the nave, the 
pvater part of which preserves its original character. 
Hie first five columns on each side, and half of the sixth, 
are Sn the massive Norman style, supporting semicircular 
arches, decorated with aigzag mouldings, and having 
plain fluted capitals. The columns are dissimilar, not 
any two in the same range being exactly alike, though 
the opposite columns in the jrespective ranges uniformly 
correspond. Above the arches sustained on these co- 
lumns is a second story of arches corresponding both in. 
size and ornament. The space beneath each of the lat- 
ter, however, is filled up with two smaller arches, having 
sigzag mouldings, supported on three short thick co- 
lumns, with fluted capitals. 



ASHBY CANONS, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

m 

Ash BY Canons received its appellation in part from a 
priory of black canons, founded bere by Stephen de 
lieye, in the reign of Henry II. The annual revenues 
at the dissolution were valued at j^ll2 -.8:4^, and the 
site of the house ivith the pgssessions belonging to the 
monks^ were granted to sir Francis Bryan^ from whom 
they passed to sir John Cope, Nothing remains of the 
monastery but the ftmall church, in which are sepulchral 
monuments of Several of the Dryden family, who came 
into possession of the manor after the Copes. 

The mansion house, at present the seat of sir John 
Dryden, is a moderate-sized structure, built in an age 
when strength and durability were more consulted ia 
architectural designs than regularity or symmetry. A 
few years since it received some repairs and embellish- 
ments, out of the ruins of the residence of the Copes 
above mentioned. The only thing remarkable in the 
present building is a room thirty feet by twenty, which 
is said to be entirely floored and wainscotted with the 
timber contained in a single oak tree, which grew on 
this lordship. 
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Not hi from Afthbj Canons is the village of Green's 
Norton, which sives title to the hundred. In this Tillage, 
it is generally supposed, was bom the celebrated lady, 
eminently distinguished both for virtue and rank, queen 
Catharine P^mr, and her brother William, marquis of 
Northampton. 'On the marriage of their father, sir Tho- 
mas Parr, knt. with Afaud, one of the co-heiresses of sir 
Tliomas Green, he came to reside at this place. Catharine 
having been introduced at court, soon found means to 
engage the affections of the amorous king Heniy VIII. 
and became his sixth wife. 

In the diurch are a few monuments worthy of notice. 
On an altar tomb are the effigies of a man in armour, 
and his wife in the dress of the time, in white marble. 
The first represents Thomas Green, who died in the 
time of Edward III. Other memorials of the Green fa- 
mily are found here in diflferent stones, brasses, and 
fragments of stained glass. The font in this church is 
ancient and curious. 
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EWIAS HAROLD, 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The church at Ewias Harold is a small but interesting 
bmiding, and is supposed to have formed a part of the pri- 
ory, founded by Filius Harold, first at Dules, in this neigh- 
bourhood, and afterwards removed to this place. On an 
eminence, bounded on the north-east by a small stream 
which falls into the Dore, was an ancient castle, but now 
demolished, formerly the head of the lordship of Ewias 
Harold, which is described by Leland as being << a mile in 
breadth where it is narrowest, and most in length two 
miles : it hath goode come, grasse, and woode." This 
castle was founded previously to the conquest ; and ac- 
cording to the doomesday book, was " refortified by Alured 
de Marleburgh." Dugdale says, that this fortress was built 
by William Fitz-Osborne, earl of Hereford, after the con- 
quest : but the statement of Leland is more likely to be 
the truth : he observes, ** the fame goeth, that kynge Ha- 
rold, had a bastard namyed Harold, and of this Harold, 
part of Ewis was namyed Ewis Harold. The fame is, 
that the castell of Map-Herald was buildid of Harold afore 
he was kynge ; and when he overcam the Walsche men, 
Harold gave this castle to his bastard. Great parte of Ma- 
pherald casteell is yet standinge, and a chapelle of Seint 
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Nicholas in it. Ther was sometyme a parke by the cas- 
tell: the castle stondythe on a mere hill." — Harold, lord of 
Ewias, according to Mr. Gough, was son of Ralph, earl of 
Hereford, and father of Robert, founder of Dore Abbey ; 
but Leland .says that the latter was the son of Harold's 
bastard : '* This4lobert had issue Robert. The second 
Robert had one dowghtar, cauUydSibille Ewias, married 
to sir Robert Tregoz, a Norman ; Robert Tregoz had 
issue John Tregoz, this John Tregoz married lord Wil- 
liam Cantelupe's dowghtar, cauUy'd Julia, sistarto Tho- 
mas Cantelupe, bishop of Hereford, and chancellor to 
Henry III. John Tregoz had by Julia two dowghtars, 
Clarence, married to John, lordDe la Ware ; and Sibille, 
married to Guliam de Grandesono. Tregoz and Graunson 
were the last that were men of any greate estimation 
that dwelly'd in Mapheralts. John Beauchamp, lady of 
Bergaveny, bowght of De la Ware and Graunson Mape- 
herault castell. Therms, a village by the castle cauUy'd 
Ewis Heralde, in the whiche was a priorie, or cell of 
bUtke monks," 



THWAITE CHURCP, 

NORFOLK. 

The entrance to Thwaite Church has been an object of 
great curiosity to antiquarians. It consists of an highly- 
ornamented receding semicircular arch of six different 
mouldings, supported on each side by two pillars, the 
caps of which are exquisitely sculptured, as is the space 
on each side between the pillars. Over the centre of 
the doorway is a rudely sculptured head, which from its 
different style of execution appears to have been set 
up at a much later period than the time when the 
door was erected. 

It is supposed that a church was erected here in 
▼ery early times, as Thwaite formerly belonged to the 
abbey of St. Edmund's Bury ; its doorway exhibiting 
many different ornaments exactly similar to those which 
may still be traced on the curious tower of St. James, at 
Bury. 

Not many miles from Thwaite are the remains of 
Langley Abbey, founded for white canons by Robert 
Fitz-Roger in 1198. . In the thirty-eighth year of Henry 
VIII. the revenues, valued at £128 : 19 :9 per annum, 
were granted, with the site of the abbey now called the 
Grange^ to John Berney, esq. j at present it is iacluded la 
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tlie eitendfe pftrit of nr Thomis Bemchamp Proctor, 
but. whose icaideBce, Langley hall, is a most noble mo- 
dem bnilding, having at each comer a tarret rising a 
stoiy ad»Te the centre of the boilding, and two detached 
wingB. The offices are enclosed by plantations, and the 
park is well stocked with deer. 



WHADDON HALL^ 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The first family upon record that possessed this property 
are the Giffards, who in William Rufus's time were pot* 
sessors of the adjoining land in the parish of Blecheley, 
and were about that time lords of the manor, and held 
the office of keeper of Whaddon Chace : afterwards it 
came to the earls of Arundel; and by grant in 1S45 
to the Fitz- JefFerys ; and from them through the female 
line it descended to Lionel, duke of Clarence, the M<»- 
timers and Plantagenets, and thus reverted to the crown* 
The manor of Whaddon formed a part of lady Jane 
Seymour's dower, and at this time (1812) there is a 
part of the chace which goes by the name ^f Queen's 
Park, and some of the original oak paling here and 
there appears. The manor was afterwards in the Pi- 
gotts, to oue of whom (sergeant Pigott), there is a 
monument in the church, once very costly, but now 
much dilapidated. It had a rich canopy, supported 
upon black stone pillars, with engraved brasses. By 
the Pigotts it was sold to the noble family of Grey of 
Wilton. The brave Arthur, lord Grey, resided here, 
and was honoured with a visit by queen Elizabeth 
in 1568, who is said to have expressed herself greatly 
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gratified with tbe sports of the chace in such a magnifi- 
cent amphitheatre of wooded scenery. Spencer the poet 
was lord Grey's secretary, and tradition says, beneath 
the shade of a venerable oak, which grew on the south 
side of the garden, he wrote parts of his Fairy Queen. 
James I. afterwards gave this manor to his minion sir G. 
Villiers, duke of Buckingham. In 1698 the manor and 
chace were jointly purchased by James Selby, esq. and 
Dr. Willis, the celebrated physician. His grandson, 
Browne Willis, of antiquarian fame^ resided here, and of 
his representatives it was bought by the late Mr. Selby, 
who pulled down part of the house and rebuilt the front 
in its present style, wbich amongst its lofCy elms makes a 
pleasing appearance. Mr. Selby bequeathed the pro- 
perty to William Lowndes, esq. of Winslow, who now 
bears the name of Selby; and his eldest son, W.Lowndes, 
esq. member for the county, possesses and resides at 
Wbaddon Hall. There are some remains of ancient Go- 
thic windows, with stone mulliohs, on the south side of 
the house, with some arms in stained glass. The tower 
seen in the Print seems to have formed a corner staircase 
of the old mansion, and is of great antiquity. 
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HOLY GHOST CHAPEL, BASINGSTOKE, 

HAMPSHIRE, 

On an eminence at the northern extremity of Basing- 
stoke, are situated the remains of Holy Ghost Chapel, so 
called from its having been connected with a brotherhood 
or g^ild of the Holy Ghost, instituted by sir William 
Sandys, knt. afterwards first lord Sandys, and Fox, 
bishop of Winchester, under a license from Henry VHI. 
This fraternity was dissolved in the first of Edward VI. 
and its possessions vested in the crown ; but in the first 
of Philip and Mary, a brotherhood was again established 
here, and the former possessions re-granted " for the 
maintenance of a priest, for the celebration of divine ser- 
vice, and for the instruction of the young men and boys 
of the town of Basingstok/* About the beginning of the 
reign of James I. the brotherhood became extinct ; and 
during the confusion of the civil wars, the chapel estate 
was seized by parliament, and the school shut up ; but 
through the care of bishop Morley, the estate was again 
restored, about the year 1670. The site of this chapel is 
traditionally said to have been occupied by a religious, 
structure from the period of the Saxon times ; and the 
present building is generally ascribed to the above sir 
William Sandys. The building, though small, is much 
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enricbed with sculpture. The only parts now stand- 
in|^ are the south and east walls, with an hexan^lar 
tower at the south-west an^le, in which was formerly a 
staircase. On the piers between the windows on the 
south side, are long narrow pedestals, with niches rising 
above them. The angles of the tower are decorated in a 
similar manner : the walls are of brick, cased with free- 
stone. The effect arising from the elevated situation of 
these ruins u extremely beautiful. The building appears 
to have been first dilapidated in the civil wars, and has 
been almost entirely neglected ever since. The large 
regular apartment to the westward of the Chapel is sup- 
posed to have been the body of an ancient church to 
which the Chapel was attached. 



^ 
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MONUMENTS IN PENSHURST CHURCH, 

KENT. 

The Chureli of Penshunt is a larf^ and regpectable edi- 
ficf > dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and consisting of 
a nave, aisles, transcept, chancel, ftc. The sepulchral 
memorials are very numerous, and among them are va- 
rious tombs and monuments of the Sidneys, most, of 
whom and their alliances lie buried here. 

The Monument on the north side of the chancel^ 
which we have engraved, commemorates the family of 
William Darkenol, minister of the parish in 1596 : the 
epitaph is in some degree obliterated ; but it mentions 
his father and mothers and two sisters, and states that 

'< The sonnes lind daughters now spronge of this race, 
Are five score and od in every place..** 

The other subject represents a portion of the eSSgy of 
sir Stephen de Penchester, who was interred here, in 
the south chancel or chapel ; the upper half of the figure 
is idl that, now remains. He appears to have a shield on 
his left arm, and his right hand is grasping the hilt of 
his sword. His head, encased in a hood of mail, is rest- 
ing on a pillow ; the tomb, eiLcepting this portion, is 
totally destroyed. 

Penshurst, the far-famed residence of the Sidneys 
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Ibr two oenturiesy and still so of their descendant by the 
female line, John Shelley Sidney, esq. was the ancient 
seat of the Pencestres, or Penchesters, who were settled 
here in the Norman times, and one of whom was the 
■boTe<*named sir Stephen de Penchteter, that " famous 
lord watden of the ftve ports, and constable of Dover 
castle," who flourished in the reign of Henry III. and 
Edward I. ; he is descril>ed as " a very learned man, and 
ordered all the muniments, grants, &c, relating to Dover 
castle, to be written in a fair book, which he called Cas- 
telti Feodarium, and out of which Darell composed his 
history of that fortress." Dying without male issue, his 
estate wu divided between his two diiughters and co- 
heiresses* Joan married Henry de Cobham of Roundal, 
in Shorn ; and Alice matched to John de G>lumberB : 
the latter in right of his wife became possessed of this 
and some a4ioining manors, which soon afterwai^ were 
conveyed to sir John de Polteney, or Poultney, who in 
the fifteenth year of Edward II. had license to embattle 
bis mansion house at Penshurst. His widow re-mariy- 
ing, conveyed these estates into the family of the Lo- 
vaines, with the consei^ of her first husband's immediate 
heirs ; and they afterwards passed by an heiress to sir 
Philip St. Cleer, whose son sold them to the regent duke 
of Bedford. On his decease at Paris, in the fourteenth 
year of Henry VI. Penshurst and other manors descended 
to his next brother, Humphrey, the good duke of GIo- 
cester, after whose death in 1447, they descended to the 
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lung, and weie in tbe uve year granted to tb^ Sta^ 
fords. On the attainder of Henry, duke of Buckintbaia, 
tbe possessionfl of this fami^ fell to the crown^ and Hen* 
ly VIII. retained Penshurst in his own hands many years* 
and also enlarged the park. Edward VI. gave this ma- 
nor and its appurtenances to sir Ralph Fane, who witlun 
two years was executed as an accomplice of the protector 
Somerset; soon after which tbe young king granted 
Penshurst and other neighbouring estates to ur William 
Sidney, one of the heroes of Flodden Field, who had 
been his tutor, chamberlain, and steward of his house- 
hold from his birth to his coronation, and was lineally 
descended from sir William Sidney, knt. chamberlain 
to Henry II. with whom he came from Anjou. This 
gentlemen died the following year, anno 1553, at tbe age 
of seventy, and was succeeded by his son and heir sir 
Heniy Sidney, a learned and an accomplished knight, 
who had been educated with Edward VI. The prema- 
ture death of this youthful monarch, who expired in his 
arms, affected sir Henry with sincere grief, and he re- 
tired to Penshurst to indulge his melancholy. He died 
when lord president of the Welsh Marches, in the twen- 
ty-eighth year of Elizabeth, and his body was buried here 
by the queen's order with great solemnity, but his heart 
was interred at Ludlow, the seat of his government. 
He left sir Philip Sidney (styled the Incomparable by the 
writers of bis age), two other sons, and a daughter named 
Mary, who became countess of Pembroke, whom her 
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btother ilr Phlfip has Mldmted in his Arcadia, and Ben 
Jooaon immortalised bj the heautiful lines inscribed on 
her tomb. It would be useless to attempt in the smaH 
•pMe allotted for our descriptions, a biocpraphy of this 
truly freat and rirtuous man, sir Philip Sidney ; he was 
bom at Ptensharst, on the 84th of November 1554, and 
at the battle of Zutphen> on the 29d of September 1576, 
he receiYed a mortal wound, and died the 17th of Octo- 
ber following. His body was brought to England in the 
bcginninf of November, and interred with great solem- 
nity and militaiy pomp in St. Paul's cathedral. His 
brilliant talents and extensive acquirements obtained 
him universal admiration. He was educated at Christ 
College, Oxford. His brother, sirKobert Sidney, suc- 
ceeded him ; he was an excellent soldier, and appears 
to have been a considerable statesman ; he was first ad- 
vanced to the rank of a baron by the title of lord Sidney, 
of Penshurst, and afterwards was created earl of Lei- 
cester ; he died at Penshurst, in July 1026, at the age of 
rixty-three. His grandson was the famous Algernon 
Sidney, who was implicated in the Rye-house plot, and 
put to death in 1683. 

Penshurst has frequently been the theme of the 
poet* s lay ; the remembrance of the illustrious persona 
who have resided here, and the yenerable character of 
the place, having a strong tendency to excite those vivid 
emotions of melancholy feeling which form no inconsi- 
derable portion of the imagery of the poet's day-dream. 



TRURO CHURCH, 

CORNWALL. 

This Church 18 a spacious fabric of that elegant kind 
of architecture which flourished in England about the 
reign of Henry VII. : it consists of two aisles of equal size, 
and a smaller one, and has a modern steeple of very un* 
harmonious proportions, which does not correspond with 
the body of the Church. 

In the windows are several fragments of painted 
glass ; and in one of them on the south side is the date 
1518, the year when the Church was finished. 

Truro, although of no very remote antiquity, may 
now be denominated the metropolis of CornwalL Ita 
central situation with respect to the commerce and chief 
products of the county, its improved and improving 
state, the regularity and handsome appearance of iti 
buildings, its increased population, and the similarity of 
its local regulations to those of our principal cities^ 
equally contribute to justify its title to pre-eminence. 
It is situated in a vale, at the conflux of the two small 
rivers Kerwyn and St. Allen, which direct their streams 
on each side of the town, and at the bottom unite with 
a branch of Falmouth harbour ; at every spring tide they 
form ft fine lake or body of water two miles in length. 
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and of tuiBcient depth to be navigable for vessek of 100 
tons burthen. This advantage of situation has doubtless 
been a principal cause of its rapid progress. 

The government of Truro is vested in a mayor, four 
aldermen, and twenty capital burgesses. The right of 
returning members to parliament is in these twenty-five 
persons only, though the number of inhabitants is up- 
wards of 5000. On the election of a mayor, the town 
mace, by the custom of the borough, must be delivfsred 
to the lord of the manor, who retains it till he is paid 
sixpence for every house as an acj^nowledgement. 
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THE TOMB OF JENKIN WYRHALB> IN 
NEWLAND CHURCHYARD, 

OLOCESTEESHinE. 

This Tomb appears to have been erected by king Henry 
VI. as a mark of his approbation of the faithful services 
of Jenkin Wyrhale, who held a respectable office in the 
forest of Dean^ to which he was first appointed by Henry 
IV. The inscription on the tomb points out his office, 
and at the same time well describes his character : 



*< Here lies Jenkin Wyrhade, chief forester in fee, 
A braver fellow never lived, nor will there ever be. 



i> 



He was buried by his own desire at Newland, although 
his residence was in the parish of Bicknor, where he 
built a seat called Bicknor Court, and where the family 
still resides. The ancient house has been taken down 
and a more modern edifice erected in its place. 

Newland is a pleasing village, forming an irregular 
square round the church, and inhabited by many respect- 
able families. The church, dedicated to All Saints, is a 
spacious building, with a tower at the west end, neatly 
ornamented with pinnacles and open-work battlements. 
On the west side of the church is a grammar-school, 
founded in 1932 by Edward Belli gent, with a house and 
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for a naitier. Here is also an alm's-boase, 
ffnmrftd bgr the same fentleman, for eight poor people. 
Tbe principal hooses being detached and interspersed 
wicb trees and gardens, gives this village an air of rural 
deganee fant seldom seen. There are carried on at this 
plaee extensive iron and coal works, which give employ- 
ment to several hondred persons. The inhabitants of 
this parish, as retnmed under tbe late act, amonnt to 
9464, the number of houses to 582. 



^ 
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THE MARKET CROSS, fitc. IPSWICH, 

SUFFOLK. 

The town of Ipswich, the capital of the coanty «f Suf* 
folk, derives its name from its situation, at the place 
where the river Gipping discharges itself into the Orwell, 
and is of ancient origin, being noticed in doomsday book ; 
and appears to have been a town of some consequence 
during the Anglo Saxon dynasty, as it was fortified with 
a vallum and foss when the Danes made their depreda- 
tory incursions into this part of the island, which were 
broken down twice, when they pillaged the town in 991 
and 1000. The fortifications were afterwards renewed 
and repaired in the fifth year of the reign of king John. 
The town had formerly four gates, called from their si- 
tuation after the four points of the compass, and from 
them were named the four leets or wards into which the 
place was divided ; there was likewise a fifth gate, which 
stood on the banks of the Orwell, at the spot where once 
was a ford across the river ; not the least remains of 
these gates are now standing, and the rampart is nearly 
levelled with the ground. Of the castle, no vestige is 
left, either to prove its site or define its character ; all 
that is known concerning it is, that it was destroyed by 
Henry II. about the year 1176. 

p 
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The ftmkBBiiiff the c e tpoc iti on are veiy estensiTe^ 
ti they had aefCfal chi t eia grttktcd tbem by succeediiiip 
flhoaarchi. It hat tent two flaemben to parliament since 
the twenty-fifth year of Heniy VI. who are elected by 
the hnrgeawi at laige. The principal officen in the cor* 
potation at present are, two baililby a high steward, a 
lecocder , twelve portnen, of whom four are jnstices of 
the peace, a town deric, twenty-foor chief constables^ 
two of whom are ooioneis, and the twelve seniors are 
headhoroogha, a treasurer, and two chamberlains, to 
egUect the revenoes of the town. The corporation has 
also ten Ihreiy senrants^ conusting of four seijeants at 
maee, two beadles, a common crier, a water bailiff, a 
gaoler, and a bridewell keeper. 

Ipswich fi>nneriy possessed niany remains of antiqui* 
ty, but they are nearly all destroyed by modern innora'^ 
tions, nothing remaining worthy of notice, except the 
town hall, and Wolsey's gate, of which representationa 
are now given, and a small part of the church of the 
Grey Friars monastery. The most interesting relic to 
the antiquarian, the beautiful Market Cross, an orna- 
ment to the town, and the admiration of strangers, hat 
lately fallen a prey to the ruthless hand of modemiaers ; 
having been taken down at the commencement of the 
present year 1 8 IS. It was an octagon, twenty-seven 
feet 4iameter, and about fifty feet in height to the top of 
the figure. The present View shews the east side of the 
cross, and the north front of the town hall, which ie 
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considered the most ancient buUdini^ in the town. At 
what time ijt was erected is uncertain ; before it was used 
as a gaildhall it was the parochial church of St. Mildred, 
and it appears to have continued so for near two hundred 
years* In 1199, it was impropriated to the priory of St. 
Peter's : there are three rooms under it, which are now let 
as warehouses. A(Qoinin^ the hall is a spacious eounciU 
chamber, and under it are the kitchens formerly used at 
the feasts of the mercliants guild, &c. Some 3rears 9pi a 
piece of the plastering in the middle of the front near 
the top fell down, and discovered a stone, on which were 
the arms of England and France quartered, much defaced 
by time ; a board has been put over it of the same shape, 
with the arms painted upon it, at the private espense of 
Henry Seekamp, esq. one of the portmen. 

Cardinal Wolsey, having obtained bulls from the 
pope and letters patent from the king for that pur- 
pose, founded here a college for a dean, twelve secular 
canons, eight clerks, and eight choristers, to the honour 
of the Virgin Mary, together with a grammar school, 
which he intended as a nursery for his great college at 
Oxford. The first stone was laid with great solemnity 
by the bishop of Lincoln, on which occasion a grand pro*, 
cession was made through the town from the college to 
the church of Our Lady.- But this noble foundation was 
scarcely completed before the disgrace of the cardinal, 
when this building with its site, containing by estimation 
about six acres, was granted by Henry VIII. to Thomas 

r2 
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Alverde. No part of this college is now remaining exce{it 
the g;ate here represented, which stands adjoining to 
the east end of St. Peter's churchyard, the rest has been 
long demolished, even to the very foundation stone, which 
was found in two pieces worked up in a common wall 
in Woulform*s Lane, with a Latin inscription to this ef- 
fect: ** In the year of Christ 1598, and the twentieth 
of Henry VIII. king of England, on the 15th June, Isud 
by John, bishop of Lincoln." This was John Longland, 
who likewise laid the foundation stone of Wokey's col- 
lege at Oxford, where this stone is now preserved. This 
gate, excepting a square stone tablet, on which is carved 
the arms of kin^ Henry VIII. is entirely of brick, worked 
into niches, flowers, and other decorations^ according 
to the manner of that time ; it formerly had wreathed 
pinnacles, but being much out of the perpendicular, and 
inclining considerably towards the street, they were taken 
down some years since to prevent their falling. <]rrose in 
bis Antiquities conjectures from the arms of king Henry 
being placed upon it, that this was the chief gate or en<- 
trance to the college, which appears doubtful from the 
smallness of its dimensions; being only about twelv« 
feet wide, and twenty feet high ; but whether it was or 
7iot, is now very difficult to be ascertained. 
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CHRISTS HOSPITAL, 

LONDON. 

Tab site, and indeed part of the building of the present 
extensive structure were, previous to the dissolution, 
possessed by the friars minors^ otherwise the Franciscans> 
or Grey Friars, the narrative of whose settling in England 
is given in general terms by Stowe, in his History of Lon- 
don, but more particularly in his own transcript from 
the register of this house, made by him in the year 1579, 
and preserved with his other collections among the Har* 
leian MSS. (544) in the British Museum, as follows : 

** In the yere of our I^orde 1284 in the tyme of Ho- 
norius the third pope, anno of kynge Henry the third the 
8 the most holy fathar Seint Francis beinge then ly vinge 
Fdria (Feby) 2 the rule of seint Francis was confirmed. 
After the feaste of owre blyssed lady seint Mary which fell 
that yere upon the Sunday the friers minors first aryved 
and entered into England at Dovar, to wit 4 pristes and 
5 laye men of whiche 5 of them being lefte at Canterbery 
did there buyld the first bowse of friers minors that evar 
was in England. Other fowre of the sayde friers to wit, 
frier Richard Ungwoilhe an ynglishe man borne, a priest 
and prechar and frier Richard Devqnshire derke an eng- 
llshe man, by order an acolUus ft yonge man of age. Thd 
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thifd wai frier Henry Detrineio m lambard bone, a Uye 
■MO. The fowrihe was frier Monachatiis, a layeman 
alao. Thet fowre cam to Londoo- and lodged at the 
preching frien 9 and beinge ^of them curteysly receyved 
they eam to meate and meale with them the space of 19 
dayes. Afterwards thrwghe helpe of theyre speciall frinds 
they heyred an house in Cornhyll of John Travers who 
was then shryve and tliere in they made litle seb wherein 
th^ inhabited, hot they liad neytbar diarters nor any 
priirilege to erect any altar nor to selebcate Divyne ser* 
▼ice in theyre places. At which tyme the devotion of the 
dtiaens towards them» and also the numbar of the friers 
increased, and therefore the citie removyd them from 
that place to a place in seint Nicholas Shambles, which 
place John Ewen citizen and mercer of London appro- 
priated onto the Gommonaltie of the citie of London, 
hat moste devoutly he apoynted it to the symple use of 
the friers according to the declaration of the rule. Whiche 
sayede John Ewen soon after enteryd into the order of 
a laye frier, and lefte unto all faythful people an example 
of perfecte repentaunce and heavenly devotion anno 
of kynge Henry the third. Richard Renger .than bein^ 
maior, and master John Travers and Andrew fiokerell 
shryves." 

At the brotherhood increased, it became necessary 
to enlarge their buildings, and accordingly in little better 
than thiity y<u>, a more spacious and magnificent 
•hnxch was began ta be bailt. 



Sevefal of the raonastie bnUdingiy veie fsttaded by 
^fierent benelacton. The principal of these wm ilr 
Richard Wittinston, who in the year 1489 began a mag- 
nificent library^ which was finished the following year^ 
and was soon afterwards iiimished with books. This libraiyy 
a part of which still remains^ was 1S9 feet long and thirty- 
one broad, was completely wainscotted or ceiled, and con- 
tained twenty-eight desks andeight double wunscotsettles. 
Tlie whole cost of this erection was jf 556 : 10> four hun- 
dred pounds of which was the gift of Richard Whitting- 
ton, and the rest was contributed by one of the brothers* 
Dr. Thomas Winchelsey, who paid likewise for the writ- 
ing out of the works of D. Nicholas de Lira, in two vo- 
lumes, to be chained there, IDO marks, ^he conduit- 
head and watercourse had been previously given by one 
William Taylor, taylor to king Henry III. 

The revenues of this monastery on the dissolution 
were valued at £32 : 19. It was surrendered 18th of 
November 1538. 

The ancient church, with most of the monastic 
buildings, were destroyed in the fire of London. The 
cloisters, with a few other fragments, remain. The 
church was cruciform and of g^at extent, being 300 feet 
in length, eighty-nine feet in breadth, and from the floor 
to the roof sixty-four feet two inches, and contained 
several chapels. No order of monks, says Mr. Pennant, 
seem to have possessed the powers of persuasion equal to 
these poor firiars. They raited vast sums for their Imild* 



iifi $momg tlie rieh, and tliere were few of their Atmir- 
en when they ceine to die who did not console themselyee 
with the thoughts of lying within their expiating walls; 
and if they were particulariy wicked^ thought themselTes 
secure against the assault of the devili if their corpse was 
wrapped in the habit and cowl of a friar. Multitudes 
therefore of all ranks were crowded in this holy ground. 
It was ^honoured with the sepulture of four queens, four 
duchesses, four countesses, one duke, two earls, eight 
haions» and thirty- five knights, whose names are men- 
tioned by Stowe, and in all, from the first foundation to 
the dissolution, 663 persons of quality were here interred* 
In the choir were nine tombs of alabaster and marble 
*' environed with bars or strikes of iron : one tomb in the 
body of the church coped also with iron, and seven scoie 
gravestones of marble in divers places." 

In the month of September 155S, the Grey Friars 
having been previously prepared for their reception by 
order of Edward VI. near 400 orphans were admitted 
upon his charitable foundation here; and on the suc- 
ceeding Christmas-day in the afternoon, while the lord 
mayor and aldermen rode to St. Paul's, 340 of them stood 
in a line reaching from the end of Laurence Lane, in 
Cheapside, nearly to that cathedral. They were all 
clothed on this occasion in a uniform dress of ru$$et can- 
ton; but on the Easter following, that colour and mate- 
rial was changed for blue cloth, which has ever since been 
continued, and has occasioned them to receive the de- 
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nomination of the Blue^eoat school. This dress, which 
still retains its original fashion, and has a very antique 
appearance, consists of a blue cloth coat, quilted close to 
the body, having loose skirts of the same, yellow under- 
coat, yellow worsted stockings, black low-heeled shoes, 
a flat round thrum cap tied with a red band, and the 
hair cut short. 

The several buildings of this charity are very eiten- 
sive, consisting of various irregular parts, erected at dif- 
ferent periods, and possess very little external beauty. 
The south front, which is hid by Newgate Street, is the 
handsomest. It is composed of a fine red brick, and Is 
ornamented with Doric pilasters, placed on pedestals. 
This part of the Hospital was erected principally at the 
expense of sir Robert Clayton, alderman and mayor of 
London, and was executed under the direction of sir 
Christopher Wren. It forms the principal entrance, and 
may be seen from the area to Christ's church, to which 
there is a passage from Newgate Street. In a niche above 
the door is a statue of the royal founder Edward VI. in* 
differently done, and much damaged ; and underneath the 
following inscription : 

'< Edward the Sixth of famous memory. King of 
England, was founder of Christ's Hospital ; and 
Sir Robert Clayton, knight and alderman, some 
time lord mayor of this city of London, erected 
this statue of King Edward, and built most part 
of this fabric^ Anno Dom. 168IS.' 
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The cloistersy yet standingf, were part of the /Hary, 
but have been much modernised. They are very large, 
and serve at present as a thoroughfore to the Hospital, and 
a place for the boys to play in. Over them are some of 
the wards, and the great hall : both are well worthy in- 
spection. 

In the cloisters, which are still used for interments, 
tepose several of the officers of the Hospital, as well as 
some of its distinguished benefactors. Among the latter, 
the name of Mr. Thomas Firmin, a private citizen, me- 
rits preservation as an instance of uncommon liberality* 
His epitaph is said to have been composed by Dr. Fowler, 
bishop of Gloucester, who knew him well, and is no pa- 
negyric. 



HOYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 

WARWICK LATTEy LONDON. 

Among the many fine buildings of Liondon, wliich> from 
the extreme unfavoarableness of their situation, may be 
said in a manner to be thrown away, we must rank the 
College of Physicians. Placed in a narrow, dirty lane, 
should the stranger by chance stumble on this pile, he 
can only contemplate it at the evident risk of being 
crushed, or at all events bespattered by the wheels of the 
carriages which are continually passing. This circum- 
stance, which occasions the edifice to be but. little talked 
of, and less seen, except by the physicians themselves, 
IS the more to be lamented, as it is allowed by the best 
judges to be a structure of wonderful delicacy, a real or* 
nament to the city, and an honour to its great architect 
sir Christopher Wren. 

The street front of this edifice consists of a portico 
of stone, of an octagon form, which is crowned with a 
dome. 

This portico leads into a square court, surrounded 
with brick buildings, adorned with stone, the western 
front of which, facing the entrance, is a very elegant 
piece of architecture. Here in niches in the building 
are good statues of king Charles II. and sir John Cutler r 
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Around this court-yard are situated the Tarioos- 
apartmeuts of the CoUeg^e, consisting, besides other con- 
venient rooms for its several occasions, of an excellent 
Ubrmrjf and a g^reat hall. The former have nothing re- 
marlcable; the latter are well worthy the notice of a 
stranger. The library, which was founded by sir Theo- 
dore Mayerne, and augmented afterwards by the earl of 
Dorchester, is a spacious room handsomely fitted up, 
and contains a very noble collection of books, chiefly re- 
lating to the medical art. The annals of the college are 
preserved among the MSS. and include the lives of many 
of its most distinguished members. Mr. George Edwards, 
the celebrated ornithologistf was entrusted for several 
years with the keeping of this library, and must have 
found in it many valuable treatises congenial to his stu- 
dies. 
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MONUMENT OF BISHOP CANTILUPE IN 
HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 

« 

Thomas de Candilupk, in whose memory this monn- 
Inent was erected, was archdeacon of Stafford, and 
chancellor hoth of the university of Oxford and of the 
realm : he was of noble birth, being the son of William, 
lord Cantilupe, by Milicent, countess of EvreiiX. He was 
consecrated in 1S75, and died at Civita Vecchia in 1889; 
his bones, head and heart, were brought to Hereford to 
be buried in the cathedral. Pope John XXll. about the 
year 1310, on account of his great reputation during his 
life for sanctity and upright conduct, canonized him; 
and no less than 425 miracles are said to have been per* 
formed at his tomb. The reputation which these mira- 
cles obtained for the saint, induced the succeeding bi- 
shops of Hereford to change their ancient arms, which 
were those of St. Ethelbert, to the paternal bearings of 
Cantilupe, and these are still continued to this day. St. 
Cantilupe was the last Englishman on whom was confer- 
red the honour of canonization ; and his tomb, in super- 
stitious times (nay, is so still by the catholics) was re- 
garded with the utmost devotion and respect ; and crowds 
of travellers and pilgrims resorted to it from all parts of 
the kingdom and of Europe. 



MOKUMBirr OP BISHOP CANTILVPE. 

Thii fine Monument is placed in the north end of 
the grest transcept of the cathedral of Hereford, and is 
a most beautiful specimen of antique funereal magnifi- 
cence ; it is of free- stone, adorned with exquisite carving, 
and curious devices ; it is an altar monument : the top, 
or canopy, is supported by a range of short light piUars 
and beautiful arches; round the bottom part are cer* 
tespondent arches and pillars in bass-relief; within 
these arches are effigies curiously executed, repre- 
senting Knights Templars ; of which order bishop Can- 
tilupe was provincial master in this kingdom. In the 
year 1645, when the city of Hereford was taken by 
the parliamentary forces, under the command of colonel 
.Birch, this Monument shared the fate of most of the 
public buildings in the place, being much mutilated, par- 
ticularly the effigies of the Templars, which surrounded 
the base ; however, enough of its enrichments have been 
spared to xender it a most interesting olject to the lover 
of antiquity. 



ST. BARTHOLOMEWS HOSHTAL, 

LONDON. 

This munificent institution owes its ori^n to Rahere^ 
prior of St. Bartholomew's, IdMutthe year 1105, who ob* 
taining from Henry !• the grant of a waste spot of ground^ 
erected on it an Hos|iital for a master, brethren, and 
sisters, and- for the entertainment of poor diseased peo« 
pie till they recovered, of distressed pregnant wom^n^ 
and for the support of the children whose mothers died 
in the house, till they were seven years of age. This 
Hospital was under the care of the neighbouring priory ; 
at the dissolution its revenues were valued at j£905 : the 
bouse was presented to the citizens by Henry VIII. and 
afterwards patronized by his son Edward for its original 
purposes. 

The present building was erected in ITSO, and is a 
magnificent quadrangle, enclosing a spacious area, en- 
tered by an arched gateway on the northern side. The 
great staircase is painted by the celebrated Hogarth, at 
his own expense ; the subjects are the Good Samaritan 
and the Pool of Bethesda ; another part contains a repre- 
sentation of Habere, laying the foundation stone ; and a 
sick man carried on a bier, attended by monks. The 
hall at the head of the staircase is a noble room^ adorned 
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with a ftill-length portnit of Henry VIIL and of Charlec 
II. ; likewise a portrait in full length of doctor Ratliffe, 
who left j£600 a year to Uie Hospital for the improvemeot 
of the diet, and j^lOO per annum for the purchase of 
linen. The patron saint is represented above the chim- 
ney^piece, having in his hand the symbol of his martyr- 
dom, a knife. On one of the windows is painted Heniy 
VIII. delivering the charter to the lord mayor ; by him is 
prinee Arthur, and two noblemen with white rods ; here is 
also a fine^portrait of Perceval Potts, many years surgeon 
to the Hospital ; it was painted by sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and is esteemed a correct likeness. 



MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL> 

LONDON. 

The prindpal and only building of importance in tbe 
Middle Temple is the gpreat Hall, though it contains se- 
veral courts or squares filled with very handsome cham* 
liers^ besides gardens, afounitainy &c. 

The chief entrance is by Middle Temple Lane, a 
long narrow street, which reaches to the water-side, and 
divides the two houses. It has a front in the manner of 
Inigo Jones of brick, ornamented with four large stone 
pilasters of the Ionic order, with a pediment, but is 
much too narrow, and being lofty wants proportion : the 
passage to which it leads also, although designed for 
carriages, is crowded, inconvenient, and mean. 

This gateway was erected in place of one destroyed 
fay a great fire, and which is reported to have been built 
by sir Amias Powlet, ancestor of the present earl Pow- 
let, on a singular occasion. It seems sin Amias, about 
the year 1501, thought fit to put cardinal Wolsey, then 
parson of Lymington, into the stocks. This affront was 
not forgotten when the cardinal came into power ; and 
in 1515, on account of that ancient grudge, he was sent 
for up to London, and commanded to await the favourite's 
orderSf In consequence he lodged five or six years in this 
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t0btw9ff wludi lie fdmilt; and to pacify his eminenoe, 
he adorned the front with the cardinal's cap, badges, 
eofninnce, and other devices, *' in a Teqri^orious man- 



ner." 



The Middle Temfde Hall is the largest and finest 
room of the kind in any of the inns of cotirt, bdn; one 
hundred feet long, including the passage, forty-four lieet 
wide, and in height upwards of sixty feet. The roof is 
▼enerably constructed of timber, and the other deccv- 
rations of the interior are in a style of correspondent 
grandeur. 



*••••• 



MIDDIiE TEMPLE CHURCH> 

LONDON. 

The Temple Church is a very beautiful speeimen of the 
early Gothio architecture: it has three aisles running 
east and west, and two cross aisles. The windows are 
lancet-shaped, very antique, and the western entrance, 
which answers to the nave in other churches, is a spacK* 
ous round tower, in imitation of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre (a peculiarity which distinguishes all the 
churches of the knights templars). This is separated 
from the choir, not by close walls, but by a handsome 
screen, which, however, has the defect of obstructing the 
sight. It is supported by six pointed arches, each rest- 
ing on four round pillars, bound together by a foicta. 
Above each arch is a window with a rounded top, with 
a gallery, and rich Saxon arches intersecting each other. 
Without side of the pillars is a considerable space pre- 
serving the circular form^. On the lower part of the wall 
«re small pilasters meeting in pointed arches at top, and 
over each pillar a grotesque head. 

The choir is a large building of the square form, 
evidently erected at another time. The roof is supported 
by slight pillars of what is usually called Sussex marble \ 
and the windows on each side, which art three in nuat- 
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MIDDLE TBHTLE CHUtCU. 

ber> are tdorned with tmall pillars of the same. On the 
ontside is a buttress between each. The entire floor is 
of flap of black and white marble. The length of the 
choir is eighty-thref feet, the breadth sixty, and the 
height thirty- four: it is unencumbered with galleries. 
The height of the inside of the tower is forty-eight feet, 
its diameter on the floor fifty-one« and the circunafe^ 
rence 160. 

The pillars of this tower (six in number) are wadn* 
scotted with oak to the height of eight feet> and some 
have monuments placed against them, which injures the 
uniformity of the plan. It is singular that the small pil- 
lars, and the Leads which ornament them, are not of 
stone, but a cdmposition resembling coarse mortar, which 
is very rotten, and from neglect and damp, threatens 
(unless repaired) a very speedy demolition. 

The Temple Church is principally remarkable (ex- 
cepting the fashion of the edifice itself, which has a very 
uncommon and noble aspect) for the tombs of eleven of 
the knights templars. Eight of these have the monu* 
mental effigies of armed knights; the rest are coped 
stones of grey marble. 

The figures consist of two groups, out of which five 
are cross-legged ; the remainder lie straight. Each group 
is environed by a spacious iron grate. In the first are 
four knights, each of them cross-legged, and three in 
complete mail, in plain helmets flatted at top, and with 
very long, shields. One of these is known to have beep 
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Oeoffry de liagnftTille, created earl of fisicx in 1148 : ike 
other fibres cannot be identified eitber in this or the 
aecond f roup ; but three of them are conjectured by 
Camden to commemorate William, earl of Pembroke^ 
who died in 1219, and his sons, William and Gilbert^ 
likewise earls of Pembroke and marshals of England* 
One of the stone coffins also, of a ridged shape, is sup- 
. posed by the same antiquary to be the tomb of William 
Plantagenet, fifth son of Henry III. 

The dress and accoutrements of these knights are 
extremely singular: no two are alike, though all are 
armed in mail. Their position likewise is varied, and 
there is still sufficient expression in the faces to shew 
that personal resemblance was aimed at, and in some 
degree successfully. One figure is in a spirited attitude, 
drawing a broad dagger ; one leg rests on the tail of a 
cockatrice, the other is in the action of being drawn up, 
with the head of the monster beneath. Another is bare- 
headed and bald, his legs armed, his hands mailed, his 
mantle long ; and round his neck a cowl, as if, accord- 
ing to the common superstition q{ those days, he had de- 
sired to be buried in the dress of a monk, lest the evil 
spirit should take possession of his body. On his shield 
is a fleur-de-lys. The earl of Pembroke bears a lion on 
his shield, the arms of that great family. The helmets 
of all the knights are much alike, but two of them are 
mailed. 

The Temple Church contains some few other ancient 
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monuBientiy chklly to tiie memoiy of eminent Uwyeff, 
ai Plowden» Selden, fir John Vaogfaan, &c. and one ai 
a bishop in biB e|Mscopal drew, s mitre and a erofiier, 
wtU exeented in stone. 



<2y^n4lnn^rm, ^iarn^ /^^^iria(^i)r. 



KBNELWORTH CHURCH, 

WABWXCKSBIRE. 

1 

KsNELWORTH is pleasantly situated within about five 
miles of Warwick^ and is much resorted to by travellers 
on account of its ancient castle, which is now a picturesque 
pile of hoary ruin ; it was principally built by Geoifry de 
Clinton, in the rei^ of Heniy I. and has been, in former 
times, the scene of much contention and bloodshed, as 
well as splendour and festivity. Kenelworth is likewise 
famous for a priory founded by the same Geoffiy de Clin- 
ton ; nothing^ however remains of this establishment ex- 
cepting a gateway : it was made an abbey some time pre-^ 
vious to the dissolution. 

On the road from Kenelworth to Warwick is Guy's 
Cliff, the seat of Greathead Bertie, esq. The venerable 
remaias of Kenelworth castle and priory, Guy's Cliffy 
and the superb fortress of Warwick, form a most inte* 
resting group of antiquities ; few spaces perhaps of so 
littie compass can exhibit its equals 

Kenelworth Church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, is lit- 
tle noticed by historians, though probably of considerable 
•antiquity ; its construction is massive and plain, having 
a substantial spire ; its west door is a circular arch, appa- 
rently of Norman workmanship; the windows contain 
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Ipaintlngi of shieldt, Tariously charged. According to 
I>ugdale, it appears that the vicarage of Kenelworth bad, 
io the twen^r-aixthyear of Heory VIII. only a yearly sti- 
pend of £%:IS: 4, paid by the prior and convent, but in 
the reign of Jamca I. it was augmented by the lady Eliza 
Dttdley^ to j^SOjper annum* 



FRAMLINGHAM CASTLE, 

8VFF0LK. 

The origin of this Castle is lost in obscurity. It is 
coijectured to liave been erected by Redindd (wbo be* 
gan his reign in 593)9 bat upon no better ground^ than 
that Rendleshamy where the prince is said to have re- 
sided, has followed this Castle in all the change* of iti 
proprietors. Hither Redwald's unfortunate' successor^ 
St. Edmund the martyr, fled, in 870, for refuge, from 
the Danes ; being besieged, and having no hopes of suc- 
cour, he again sought safety by flight, but was overtaken 
by bis pursuers, and murdered at Hoxne. Framlingham^ 
with the rest of his kingdom, remained in the hands of 
his conquerors for about fifty years; afterwards it was re- 
covered by the Saxons, and continued in their possession 
till the subjugation of England by Canute. After the 
Norman conquest, this Castle, on account of its import- 
ance, was retained by William and his son Rofus. Henry I. 
granted it to Roger Bigod, whose grandson, Hugh^ 
was created earl of Norfolk by king Stephen, for attest- 
ing that Henry, on his death-bed, declared his nephew 
Stephen his successor in preference to his daughter Maud* 
This nobleman either rebuilt or much repaired Framling- 
ham Castle, it having been dismantled by order of Hcniy 
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II. became the earl had favoured the pretensions of his re- 
belUous son. The king however restored him his posses- 
sions, on condition of their reverting^ to the crown on 
the failure of male heirs, which happening^ in the third 
year of Edward II. John de Botetourt was appointed 
^vernor. Afterwards, all the possessions belonging to 
the Bigods were granted to Thomas de Brotherton, who 
was created eiarl of Norfolk, and marshal of Bngland. 

Framlingham was forfeited to the crown in the latter 
part of the reign of Henry VIII. and again to queen 
Elizabeth. In 1635, the Castle and estates were pur- 
chased by sir Robert Hitcham, who settled it, for chari- 
table purposes, on Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge; in 
his will he devised .£100 for the use of the college, and 
the remainder to be appropriated for the benefit of the 
poor, in the parishes of Framlingham, Debenham, I«- 
vington, and Coggeshall. 

The Castle is situated on the north side of the town, 
and was strongly defended both by nature and art, hav- 
ing on the west side an extensive mere, and on the others 
two broad and deep ditches, which communicated with it. 
The form is an irregular curve, flanked with thirteen 
square towers, rising fourteen feet higher than the ram- 
parts. The interior, agreeable to the will of sir Robert 
HitchaiDf has been entirely demolished. 






ALL SAINTS CHURCH, DUNWICli, 

SUFFOLK. 

^The once extensive and commercial city of Dunwich has 
now but little left to indicate its former greatness. It is 
at present a mean village, situated on a cliff of consider* 
able height, commanding an extensive view of the German 
ocean, about five miles from Southwould, and ten from 
Aldborough. 

However fabulous many of the traditionary accounts 
of this town may be, this is certain, that it is a place of 
high antiquity ; and from the number of Roman coins 
found here, it may reasonably be conjectured to have 
been a Roman station. In the reign of Sigebert, king of 
the East Angles, Felix, the Burgundian bishop, fixed his 
episcopal see at Dunwich, when invited over by that 
monarch, to promote the conversion of his subjects to 
Christianity ; and here his three successors continued, 
and had jurisdiction over the whole kingdom of the East 
Angles ; but in the latter part of the third bishop's time, 
in consequence of his infirmities, the see was divided. 
In 820 the two bishoprics were again united by Wybred, 
who fixed his episcopal residence at North Elham, after 
this see had continued about 200 years. 

When «Q estimate was made of all the lands in the 
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kingdom by Bdwaid the Ooniiessory there were two eirpct 
of land at Danwich^ bat one of these was swallowed up faj 
the sea, before the eonqneror's survey was made. At that 
time It was the manor of Robert Mallet, and contained 
elevnn bordarii, twenty-four freeman (each holding forty 
acres of land), 190 burgesses, 1T8 poor, and three churches* 
In the beginning of the reign of Henry II. it became a 
demesne of the crown, at which time^ according to Willi- 
am of Newbury, ** it had a mint, and was a town of good 
note, alx>unding with much riches, and sundry kinds of 
merchandizes," and the annual fee-farm rent then 
paid was jf 190 : IS : 4, and twenty-four thousand herrings. 
Dunwich, it may be supposed, was then in the zenith of 
its prosperity. 

King John, in the first year of his reign, granted a 
charter to this place, and amongst other things, em- 
powered the burgesses to marry their sons and daughters 
to whom they pleased, and also to dispose of their poa* 
sessions in this town, as they should think fit. 

In the reign of Edward I. this town had considerably 
declined ; at the siege of Calais, and during the war with 
France, most of its ships were lost, together with goods 
to the value of j^lOOO. A still greater loss was experi- 
enced, by the removal of its port, anew one being opened 
at Walberswich, which, combined with the inroads of 
the sea, gradually reduced it to its present state of po- 
verty I in consequence, the fee-farm rent was at various 
^mes abated, and it was fixed at lOOf. ptr unnum by 
-Charles 11* 



ALL tAiirri euv^eu, mmwica* 

There was bat one church here in the time of Ed* 
ward the Confeisor, and two more were added in the 
reif n of the Conqueror. The former was dedicated to 
Felix, the first bishop, and to him the erection is ascribed; 
it is likewise repeated that he was buried here in 647 ; 
bat his remains were afterwards removed to Soham«. in 
Cambridgeshire. In the sequel, here certainly were six» 
if not eight parish churches, some of which were literally 
washed away by the sea. 

All Saints, the only church of which any part now 
remains, stands on the verge of the cliff, which being of 
a loose sandy texture, cannot long withstand the impetu* 
osity of the waves ; and the time is not far distant when 
it must share the fate of the others. Little can now be 
judged, from its present ruinous state, what the Church 
once was ; but it appears to have been very little orna- 
mented. It consisted of a body and north aisle, divided 
by five pointed arches. According to Gardiner, about the 
year 1725, it was considerably reduced in its dimensions ; 
in the north aisle (which was then demolished, and the 
separating arches bricked up) were magisterial seats, 
curiously ornamented with carved work, and the windows 
adorned with painted glass. In 1754 divine service was 
performed here once a fortnight, from Lady Day to Mi* 
chaelnjias, and monthly during the rest of the year ; but 
when i( was discontinued we are not informed. 

Besides the churches here were three chapels, dedi* 
eated to St Anthony, St. Francis, and St. Catherine ; 
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Hkewiie a house of the knights templars, and afterwards 
of the hospitalers; to this establishment belonged a 
charehf dedicated to the Virgin Mary and John the Bap- 
Ust: abo, two monastic institutions belonging to the 
gray and black friars; some part of the former yet re* 
mains. This house had three gates, one of which, the 
eastern, is demolished, but the other two standing close 
together, to the westward, are nearly entire, except the 
top of the largest, which has been embattled ; this served 
for the principal entrance to the house, and the other 
led to the church. 

There were two hospitals denominated St. James's 
and Maison Dieu, or God's house, abundantly endowed 
with lands, but through misnoanageiuent, a scanty [lit- 
tance is only left, which is given to the most indigent 
inhabitants. 

Dunwich has returned two members to parliament, 
ever since the commons of England acquired the right of 
representation. The present members are lord Huntings 
Held and B. Barnes, esq. According to the returns of 
1801, the town contsuned forty-two houses and 184 inha- 
bitants, who are carried to the parish of Westleton for 
interment, as there is no church, or any other place used 
for divine worship in the Borovgh^^O temjport! 



LEKTON ABBEY, 

SUFFOLK. 

An Abbey^ dedicated to the Virgin Mary, for the premon* 
stratensis, or order of black canons, was built about the 
year 1182, by Ranulph de Glanville, who endowed it with 
the manor of Leiston, conferred on him by Henry II. and 
likewise certain churches, which he had before given 
to Butley priory, in this county, and which they resigned 
in favour of this monastery. But this house being si- 
tuated about a mile and a half from the present ruins, and 
much nearer the sea, which subjected it to frequent in- 
undations, and was otherwise very inconvenient and 
unhealthy, Robert de Ufford, earl of Suffolk, about 
the year 1363, built the Abbey, on the site of the exist* 
ing ruins : this edifice was unfortunately destroyed by 
fire before 1389, but being rebuilt, continued to flou- 
rish till the general dissolution, when it contained fif- 
teen monks, and its annual revenues were then esti- 
mated at j^lSl : 17 : 1. The site, with the greatest part of 
the manors, rectories, and land belonging to them, wera 
granted to Charles, duke of Suffolk, in whose family 
the patronage of this house had been for several genera- 
tions ; afterwards it became the property of Daniel Har- 
vey, esq. and has passed through several possessors, but 
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at prttent belongs to the hon. Jothua Vanneek, ton of 
lord Huntiiiffteld. 

The abbot obtdned a charter for a market and fair 
kere, in the tizth of Edward il. A. D. 1318, but both 
have long since been disosed; various other privileges 
were enjoyed by these canons. Pope Lucius granted 
them the liberty to celebrate divine worship privately, 
in the tiase of general interdiction, and absolute freedom 
la the eleetion of their abbot ; likewise the liberty of bu- 
sying any person who should desire to be interred in 
thalr monasteiy, if not under sentence of excommunica- 
tion ; they were not obligated to pay tithes of their goods 
and chattels. Richard II. confirmed many of their privi- 
leges, and granted to them, that in the time of a vacan- 
cy, neither he nor his heirs, nor any of his officers, 
should seise upon their temporalities ; norsbould they ever 
be oompelled to grant a pension to any person whatever. 

This monasteiy was very extensive, and a great part 
•f the n^hbonring land has been enclosed with portions 
9i Its walls. The church was built in the form of a cross : 
the north aisle is now used as a barn ; and various other 
oflcet belon^ng to the Abbey are appropriated to agri- 
cvltural purposes : it seems to have been chiefly deco- 
imtid with ornaments formed by an intermixture of black 
squared flints and free-stone. The length of the church 
was about fifty-six yards, and the breadth of the middle 
aisle seven yards. A fisrm house is built amidst the ruins, 
Md la oecvpied by Mr. Jessop. 



WORLINGWORTH CHURCH, 

SUFFOLK. 

WoRLiNGWOETH, Situated in the hundred of Hoxne, ig t 
small villag^e, about seven miles from Framling^ham. 

The Church is a plain structure, consisting^ of a body 
and chancel separated by a wooden screen, and is no 
ways remarkable, excepting for the beautiful font which 
it contains ; this once adorned the abbey church of Bury 
St. Edmund's, and escaped the geperal wreck of the dis- 
solution. It is still in very good preservation, and has 
been removed from the top of the middle aisle to the 
north side of the Church, when it was repaired and 
beautified (as the inscription expresses it), at the expense 
of the hon. John Heniker Major, in May 180! ; and on 
the apposite side in gilt letters is written, '* Circumcisio 
cordis in spiritu, non litera. Ho, 2. 29." The whole' 
height is twenty-four feet six inches. The font is an oc* 
tagon, having at each angle a slender pillar with crockets 
and finials, and the sides are richly sculptured with an- 
gels and animals, the figures holding shields, with ta- 
riouB devices ; at each comer of the contracting part to- 
wards the pedestal, are cherubs heads with expanded 
wings ; and the pedestal, which is an irregular octagon, 
is ornamented with four noa-^escript animals, scaled 
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•vcrtlieir breasts ; oa a moulding: round the bottom are 
several old characters, now illegible. The top has been 
painted, and now beautified (as above related), by a 
wheelwright in the parish ; the royal arms, and several lu- 
dicrous seraphs and cherubs (encompassing scriptural 
texts), adorn the walls of the Church, by the same artist. 

On the north side of the chancel is a plain marble 
tablet, inscribed to the memory of sir John Major, bart. 
who died in 1781, and is interred here. He was an elder 
brother of the Trinity House, chosen high sheriff of Sus- 
sex in 1755, elected a representative in parliament for 
Scarborough in 1761, and created a baronet, with re- 
mainder to his son-in-law, John Heniker, esq. who was 
afterwards elevated to the peerage, by^the title of lord He- 
niker, who died in 1803, and was succeeded by his son^ 
the present lord Heniker, by whom the monument was 
erected. On the south side, opposite the above, is ano- 
ther monument of dame Ann Heniker, daughter of sir 
John Major. 

Inserted in a stone on the pavement is a small brass 
plate, to the memory of Jaspar Hassie, citizen of Lon- 
don, buried here in the year 1624. 

The Church contains a small organ, and a little 
stained glass remains in the windows. 



WALBERSWICH CHURCH, 

SUFFOLK. 

l?f ALBERSWicHy commonly termed Walserwig^^ has been 
a populous town» and a place of considerable importance. 
An extensive trade was carried on here^ both by sea and 
land ; the chief article of commerce was fish: in 1451 thir- 
teen barks traded to Ireland, Ferro, and the northern seas, 
and twenty fishing boats were employed off the coast. 
This town likewise derived great advantage by the re- 
moval of the port from Dunwich, which, as it ruined 
that town, caused the prosperity of Walsberwich to in- 
crease ; it continued to thrive till the middle of the six- 
teenth century. : its decline is attributed to the altera- 
tion that was then made in the established religion^ 
which proved highly detrimental to this, as well as to 
many other towns on the coast, whose principal support 
was derived from the fishery. The loss of trade, aided by 
several destructive conflagrations, reduced Walberswich 
to its present state of poverty and ruin. The first fire by 
which it suffered was about the year 1583. In 163S a great 
part of the town was burned. In 1083 another fire hap- 
pened ; and in 1749 the same calamity occurred again, 
when one third of the small remains of the town was con- 
sumed. 
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Thft old church was a mean building, and thatched. 
In the year 1473 it was taken down, when the inhabit- 
ants, at their sole cost, erected in its stead a handsome 
structure , with two aisles, dedicated to St. Andrew. It was 
ftntshed in 1408, and contained a chapel of Our Lady, the 
imai^ of the Holy Trinity, the Rood, St. Andrew, and 
several others. A few years afterwards a north aisle 
was added, which rendered it a beautiful edifice, well 
built with flint and free-stone ; each aisle was divided 
from the nave by seven arches and six pillars ; the len^ 
was 1S4 feet, and breadth sixty feet. 

This Church suffered much from the fanatical visi- 
tors in the middle of the seventeenth century, and con* 
tinned to decay until 1696, when the parishioners, unable to 
defray the expenses of a complete repair, rebuilt a portion 
of the south aisle. 

The interior is plainly fitted up, and contains nothing; 
remarkable, excepting a fine octangular stone font; 
round the pedestal are non-descript birds and animals, 
and the sides are alternately sculptured with figures and 
animals ; it is now much mutilated, and the ornaments 
obscured by a thick coat of whitewash, which has lately 
been most injudiciously applied. 

Walberswich is now annexed as a hamlet to BUth* 
burgh« 
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EAST HAM CHURCH> 

ESSEX. 

This Church is dedicated to Su Maiy Magdalen, and if 
supposed from its form to be of considerable antiquity* 
Like the churches of, the primitire Christians, most of 
which were originally pagan temples, or basilicse, it con- 
sists of a sanctuary, an anti-temple, and a temple, or as 
they are now called, a nave and two chancels ; the upper 
chancel or sanctuary is semicircular at the east .end, and 
has narrow pointed windows. On the south side are re- 
mains of a piscina, with a double chain, divided by a co- 
lumn, forming two plain pointed archways, between 
which is a bracket for a lamp. On the south wall of the 
lower chancel, according to antiquaries, who we suppose 
have visited this place, are several arches of Saxon cha- 
racter, but they are not at this time discernible to 
our eyes. Behind the communion table is a handsome 
monument to the memory of Edmund Nevill, lord 
Latimer, and reputed seventh earl of Westmoreland of 
that family ; the effigies represent the earl, and his lady, 
Jane, countess of Westmoreland, in kneeling attitudes. 
Several other distinguished personages have been interred 
in the Church and churchyard, and among them the 
renowned antiquary Dr. Stukely, who, as appears by the 
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ftgUter^ wu buried here in Mireb 1785* The spot cho* 
•en for his interment was fixed upon by himself, during 
m risit to the rev. Mr. Sims, a former vicar of this parish ; 
by his own request the tnrf was laid smoothly over ius 
grave, without any monument. 

At Green Street, a hamlet in East Ham parish, 
about one mile north-west of the Church, is an ancient 
mansion, with a brick tower adjoining, in which, accord- 
ing to current tradition, Anne Bolejm, queen of Heniy 
VIII. was at some period confined. This tale is evidentiy 
untrue, as the tower is of more modem date. The man* 
sion itself is supposed to have been the residence of the 
Nevills, of whom earl Edmund was buried in East Htm 
Church. 
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CORRINGHAM CHURCH, 

ESSEX. 

The Church at Corringham is an ancient structure, rery 
simple in its architecture, but which exhibits in several 
parts specimens of the most unadorned Norman style^ 
especially In the tower, which has two tiers of round- 
headed arches, some of which are excluded from sight 
by the luxuriant ivy, and other evergreens, which nearly 
cover the building. 

The manor of Corringham was held of the bishops of 
London by the Bands, as early as the reign of king John ; 
several of this family were renowned warriors. Sir Wm* 
de Bands, who was sheriff of Essex and Hertfordshire in 
the year 1375, obtained liberty to enclose within his park 
twenty-two acres of land of the dean and canons of St. 
Paul's, in consideration of presenting them with a fat buck 
and doe yearly, on the day of the conversion and com» 
memoration of St. Paul — ** On these days the buck and 
doe were brought by one or more servants at the hour of 
the procession, and through the midst thereof, and of* 
fered at the high altar of St. Paul's cathedral ; after which 
the persons that brought the buck received of the dean and 
chapter, by the hands of their chamberlain, twelvepence 
Stirling for their entertamment i but nothing when they 
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brought the doe. The back being brought to the stepi 
of the ftltar, the dean and chapter appeared in copes and 
proper veitinents, with garlands of roses on their heads, 
tent the body of the buck to be baked, and had the head 
and homi fixed on a pole before the cross, iu their proces- 
sion round about the church, till they issued at the west 
door, where the keeper that brought it blowed the death 
of the buck, and then the horns that were about the dty 
answered him in the like manner, for which they hsd 
each, of the dean and chapter, fourpence in money, and 
their dinner; and the keeper, during his stay, meat, 
drink, and lodging, and five shillings in money at his 
going away, together with a loaf of bread, having on it 
a picture of St. Paul.*' This custom was continued till 
the reign of Elizabeth, when the manor appea^rs to bave 
passed into another family, and bas since had various pos- 
sessors. 



TH£ TRBASURT^ CAMTBKBUBT 
CATHEDRAL, 

KBNT. 

Tub Treasurer of the monastery of Christ's Chureh, at 
Caaterbary, was one of the four great officers of the 
bouse ; the other three were the Cellarer, Sacrist, and 
Chamberlain : these domestics were persons of consider- 
aUe consequence, their employments being both honour* 
able and lucrative. The chamberlain's province extended 
to the charge of all the clothing for the monks ; he 
therefore retained a master tailor, second tailor, pelt- 
man, master botcher and his boy, besides three servants 
in the' laundry. The sacrist had the oversight of the 
church, to keep all its utensils neat and clean, and to 
take care of the sacred vessels, the vestments, ornaments, 
and books. The cellarer had charge of the provisions, 
and presided over the malt-house and bake-house. The 
treasurer gathered the rents of the monastery, and took 
account of its expenditures. Several authors have repre- 
sented the abuses occasioned by such a constitution of 
officers, and assert that great detriment was experienced 
thereby to the monastery, *' because the several ferms 
and profits belonging to the house were first committed 
to the trust and management of the domestics, afterwards 



THB TRBAIURT, CAJITBUURT CATHSDSAL. 

pwtieiilirly assii^ed and allotted to them in manner of 
prebendal portions^ erery monk hanng his own proper 
•hare appropriated to him. Hence the profession of po- 
verty declined and ceased, the seeds of covetousness were 
iownf charity apparently dwindled and came to nothing, 
the wealth of the monastery was transferred to kindred 
and relations, and so administered food to licentiousness 
and all Tices." 

The annexed View represents an ancient entrance 
under the Treasury; the earth appears to, have been 
raised nearly to the capitals of the pillars. The interior 
is an arched or vaulted passafe, now oeci^ied with use- 
laM lumber. 
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ELSTOW^ 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

EUTOW is about a mile distant from Bedford* and was 
formerly possessed of an abbey of Benedictine nunsy 
founded by Judith^ niece to William the Conqueror, and 
wife to Waltbeofy earl of Huntingdon. It was dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity, the Blessed Virgin, and Helena, the 
wife of Constantino the Great ; its revenues at the disso- 
lution were valued at £il^» 

The church Is a handsome structure, with a detached 
tower at the north-west. The north door is beautifully 
ornamented in the zigzag manner. Within the church 
are several shields of stone, charged with the cross, and 
other emblems of the Passion ; these were probably the 
abbey arms. 

Elstow is not more remarkable for any thing than 
for being the birth-place of one of the most celebrated 
characters that this country ever produced. In the year 
1628 was born here John Bunyan, the author of the Pil- 
pirn's Progress : after receiving a common education, he 
was employed as a brazier, and worked at Bedford. He was 
afterwards a soldier in the parliament army ; and in 1660 
he commenced preaching, and became very popular in 
that avocation/ The persecuting spirit ^f the times soon 
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tamed him to be arreited, mnd he remained tweife yeui 
in Bedford gaol, where he composed his most ingenious 
allegory. After a life of much suffering and eminent 
nsefulness, in 1688 ^as a pious writer observes), " He 
eroiaed the mystical Jordan, following his Christian Pil- 
gflm to the eclestial city." 



BLITHBURGH CHURCH, 

SUFFOLK. 

The only object now deserving of notice at Blitfaburgli 
if the Churchy a curious building, and of considerable 
antiquity, 18T feet long, and fifty-four feet wide. The 
ruinous state of this edifice must excite the regret ol 
every beholder, who has any regard for the preservation 
of beautiful specimens of church architecture. It is 
• dubious whether more damage has been sustained by 
wanton dilapidations, or from neglect of properly 
amending.- The tracery has been removed from the east 
and several other windows, and its place supplied witii 
brick ; and where the painted glass was damaged the va* 
.cuity is filled with mortar. Internally, the fine carved 
work has been scraped, and covered with whitewash, and 
the carvings on the roof, consisting pf angels with ex* 
panded wings, bearing shields painted with the arms of 
various benefactors to the Church, are in a decaying 
state. Several images have been removed from the 
interior and exterior, and together with the tracery, 
taken from the windows, thrown in a promiscuous heap 
in the churchyard. The porch is still decorated with 
grotesque heads, and on eaeh corner is an angel with ex- 



BUTHiUKGH CHUmCll. 

ttnded winp ; the battren in the south title it likewite 
tnniMNiBted with fisoret ; but probably the caprice of the 
churchwafden may toon doom them to a limilar fate 
with the othert. 

The Church eonsittt of a nave and two aisles, di- 
vided by ei^ht pointed arches and seven slender pillars : 
in the north aisle is a tomb, said to be Anna, king of the 
East Angles, and one in the chancel of Firmius, hifr son ; 
hat Gardiner conjectures, that the former may be a mo- 
nument for one of the Swillington's, lords of Blithbuigh, 
and the latter for sir John Hopton. The pews are much 
earred, particularly two near the north side, on whieh 
are eighteen small figures* representing the apostles, and 
other Scripture characters. The font is octangular, 
standing on two steps of the same form, ornamented at 
each angle of the bottom of the pillar with non»descript 
animals, and the upper part with the busts of figures, 
with a banS across their breasts, but much -mutilated, 
and defaced with whitewash. 

At a 'small distance north*east from the Church 
ttand the remains of Blitliburgh prioiy, supposed to be 
founded by the abbot and convent of St. Osith, in Essex, 
to whom king Henry I. granted the revenues of Blith- 
burgh Church. 

This house was included among those which cardinal 
Wolsey obtained a bull for suppressing, in order to apply 
the revenues towards the endowment of hit college at 
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Ipawteh I bat by lome meani hu detign «m fhutiaM 
rcipectinf tliii nUbliihment, which continued vUU 
the seneral diuolution, when it coatained nolj fire I*)i- 



BLITHBURttH CHURCH. 



fiont; and iU annual revenues were estimated at 
if 48 : 8 : 10. Henry VIII. granted the possessions of the 
priory to rir Arthur Hopton. 
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Sabjecti described. Coan(k«i 

Dunblane Perthshire. 

B <^Stane Street Sussex. 

Ancient Coffin Lid Argyleshire. 

Canonbury Middlesex. 

Monument in Pelynt Chur. Cornvrall. 

Farley Castle Somersetshire. 

Hever Castle Kent. 

Rochester Castle Ditto. 

Ashby Canons Northamptonshire. 

Ewis Harold Herefordshire. 

IThwaite Church Norfolk. 
Whaddon Hall Bucking^hamshire^ 
Holy Ghost Chapel, Basing- 
stoke ••..... Hampshire. 

Monument in Penshurst 

Church Kent. 

£ ^Truro Church Cornwall. 

Tomb of Jenkin Wyrhale, 

Newland Churchyard . . GlouceBtenhire. 
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INDEX. 

'Market Cross and Wolsey's 

Gate, Ipswich ; . . . SuflEDlk. 

Christ's Hospital Middlesex. 

P ^ College of Physicians .... Ditto. 

Monument of Bishop Can- 

ttlupe Herefordshire. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital Middlesex. 

'Middle Temple Hall Ditto. 

|Ditto Church Ditto. 

Kenelworth Church Warwickshire. 

Framlinghani Castle Suffolk. 

All SainU Church Ditto. 

Leiston Abbey Ditto. 

H < WorKngwortb Church .... Ditto. 

Walberswich Church .... Ditto. 

East Ham Church Essex. 

Corringham Church Ditto. 

*The Treasury, Canterbury 

' Cathedral Kent. 

jElstow Bedfordshire^ 

BUthburgh Church Suffolk. 
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Akciknt Coffin Lid Argyleshire. 

Elstow Church )„ ,- , , . 

South Porch ditto (Vignette Title) J Bedfordshire. 

Whaddon Hall. . . . .-, Buckinghamshire. 

Monument in Pelynt Church . . . . > ^^ . „ 

Part of Truro Church J Cornwall. 

Eastham Church 5 -p 

Corringham Church J iJ-ssex. 

Tomb of Jenkin Wyrhale Gloucestershire. 

Holy Ghost Chapel Hampshire. 

Harold Church > „ r j u- 

•Monument of Bishop Cantilupe.. J "««wrd8hire. 

Hever Castle ' 

West Door of Rochester Cathedral 

Part of ditto 

Monument 4n Penshurst Church . 

Monument of Sir Stephen de Pe- 
chester 

The Treasury, Canterbury Cathe- 
dral 

Manor House, Canonbury ' 

Hall of Christ's Hospital 

Writing School ditto 

Part of the Grey Friars Monastery 
ditto , -,.,„ 

Physician's College > Middlesex. 

Temple Hall 

Entrance to Temple Church .... 

Part of the Temple Church 

St. B«rthQlomew'« Hospital .^.. . 



Kent* 
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» Perthshire. 



Sooth Door, Thwaite Church .... Norfolk. 
Entrauce to Canons Ashby Chur. Northamptonshire. 
Soatb-east Vtew of Duabiane €&-" 

tbedral 

North-west ditto ., 

Nave ditto 

Chorister Seats ditto 

Downe Castle 

Remains of ditto ^ 

Foiley Castle ; , . , , . 

Part of ditto J Somersetshire. 

Stane Street , Sussex. 

Market Cross, Ipswich , 

Wolsey's Gate ditto , 

All Saints Church , 

Framlin^ham Castle , 

Lciston Abbey. ^ 

Worlingworth Church ^Suffolk. 

Font in ditto 

Walberswich Church 

Blithbureh Church 

Font in ditto (Vignette Tailpiece) 
Remains of Blithburgh Abbey.. . . 
Kenelworth Church " War wieksbtre. 
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